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TO HIS HORROR ERNNETH SAW THE CRIMSON LIFE BLOOD FLOWING FHOM A WOUND IN MATL CLIVE S1UK, 


HIS BRAVE RESOLVE. 


{A NOVELETTE,] 


OHAPTER I. 


I suppose I may as well go as they have asked 
xe, but it’s a dreadful nuisance.” 

The speaker was 2 singularly handsome man of 
wight or nine and twenty, tall and stately, with 
curling brown hair, eyes of an intensely dark blue, 
und refined, clearly cut features; his waa a very 
attractive face, 

No wonder the inhabitants of Templeton wel- 
comed Mr, West very warmly to their midst, and 
deemed themselves very fortunate he had chosen 
their pretty village as his head-quarters during 
wis sketching tour in Monmouthshire. 

Mr. West was an artist, but—so it had been 
rumoured——was by no means dependent upon his 
profession ; this fact, joined to his looks, 
had made more than one matron very hospitably 
incliaed twards him ; little parties were given in 
his honour, excussions plaungd gx purpose to show 


| him the lions of the neighbourhood, and if there 
| was a hidden meaning in all this goodwill, if more 
than one manima believed her daughter just 
suited for his wife, Kenneth never showed that he 
suspected it. He accepted the invitations, he made 
himself universally agreeable ; but he was quite 
free from any ulterior object in lingering at Tem- 
pleton. He had not the slightest intention of 
falling in love with any of the young ladies whose 
mammas were so kind to him. 

He had come to the village to sketch, and when 
he had filled his portfolio, he would probably tura 
his back on it without a regret. 

It was a lovely September day when he made 
the remark with which our story ofens, and he 
was engaged to accompany the Drummonds to the 
ruins of an old castle some twenty miles distant 

The Drummonds were amongst his most fervent 
admirers ; their father was the village doctor, 
but their mother was very ambitious for her 
girls, and had quite decided that Mr. West had 
been sent by Providence specially to marry one 
of them. 

Kenneth met his hostess and her party at the 
railway-station ae had been agreed upon. 

The fair sex predominated greatly ; the doctor's 








patients had been unable to spare him, but his 
assistant, a tall bony young man of Scotch 
extraction, was there to help take care of the 
ladies, who numbered Mrs. Drutamond, her 
three grown-up daughters, and two short-frocked 
damsels, whose governess, a meek, depressed- 
looking girl, was in charge of them. 

What a laughing and talking went on when 
Mr. West appeared. Mrs, Drummond welcomed 
him with effusion, then she dropped back that be 
might pair off with Sybil, her eldest hope, whose 
blue eyes and flaxen hair she believed to be his 
destiny. 

Mr. Sawbones, the assistant, made himself 
agreeable to the other ladies, and Ella Clifford 
tried in vain to reduce her charges to something 
like tranquillity. 

She waa about eighteen, a slight, delicate- 


| looking girl, whose sole claim to beauty consisted 


in a pair of soft, expressive brown eyes, But for 
these she would have been hopelessly plain ; as it 
was, in her shabby brown dress, her face pale and 
depressed, her whole manner timid and frightened, 
very few would have given her a second glance. 
She was a niece of Dr. Drummond's first wife, 
and, consequently, neither kith nor kin to his 
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re wa he} a ata: who regarded her es a burdeny | his own mackintosh round her, and did what be | walk it, You won't. get any legs but your own 


and did nov think her perpetual needlework, her 
never-ending duties as nursery governess and 
lady’s companion, an equivalent for the little attic 
and grudingly-besiowed board accorded her. _ 

To Kenneth West their treatment of this girl 
waa the greatest blot on the Drummonds’ gentility, 
the one thing which showed their pettiness, 
Nothing could have been more auspicious than 
the commencement of the picnic ; the weather 
was lovely; Mr. West devoted himself gallantly 
to Sybil; the ruins were thoroughly explored ; 
they boiled their kettle gipsy fashion in the castle 
yard, and eujoyed their tea all the more in conse- 
quence. 

Everything had gone off without a flaw, and 
Mr. Sawbones was induastriously packivg up the 

hina and remains of the provisions, when it sud. 
denly occurred to Mrs. Drummond that patient 
Cinderella was absent from her rightful duties. 

Inquiries were made at once. No one seemed 
very positive of Miss Clifford’s whereabouts until 
Nancy recollected she had seen her ou the other 
side of the bricge eketching, 

“ Sketching indeed,” saic the mother, contemp- 
ly; “why che never had a drawiug-lesson in 
her Jife,” 

Mr, Sawbones had now finished packing ap, and 
proposed that they should start for the station, 
which was about half an honr’s walk. 

“Th will pever do to miag that train,” be re- 
minded them, “for it is the Jasé to-night.” 

‘The last!” exclaimed the artist... “Do you 
mean there is nothing from here after eight 
9’c) ck , te 

“ Nothing at ail. 

“What a stupid place! 

It was past seven then, the sun waa sinking, 
i his last rays bathed the beautiful ruins in a 
1 of ruddy splendour. Kenueth, like a true 
is', wis almost lost in the loveliness of the 

ene, when Sybil’s voice roused him. 

What is to bhecowe of that silly child, 
mamma? We can’t leave her here all night.” 

It would serve her right,” eaid Mrs, Drum- 
mond, discontentedly ; “but I suppose your 
father would blameus. Nancy, go and find you 

usin, and tell her to come back at once.” 

But Mise Nancy averred she was tired, and 
showed every intention of screaming if compelled 
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od er imother’s errand, and the time was 
ssing--there was none to lve. 
“Vi you will tell me in which direction [ shall 
find Miss Clifford, 1 will go and fotch her.” 
Mrs. Drummond did not look best pleased, 


seemed disposed to go, so, plan 
pted the artist’s offer 
out the way she had seen her 
then, as the others set out for 
eth plunged into the narrow 
through the wood to the 
a strange pity al his heart for the 
‘ted girl he had gone to seek. 
o found her seated on the trunk of a 
\ at had fallen to the ground, 
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ers have gone on,” 

ad hardly spoken when they heard a low 
imbling ; then it grew louder and louder, 
nd nearer. 

thunder,” cried Ella in fright, crouch- 


fown behind the fallen tree as a vivid flash 


Mr. West raised her. 
is more dangerous than to stand 
We are going to have a storm, get 








And a storm they had, terrific peals of thunder 
well spersed with flashes of forked lightning and 
showers of drenching rain, 

Ella stood as 8 creature stunned by fright. 
Kenneth took one of her ice-cold hands in his, 
and tried to soothe her by kind encouraging 
words. He forgot all about the train, but even 
if he had rermembered it how could he have taken 
the poor girl through such astorm, He wrapped 








g with almost feverish eager- | 
she that she never heard | 








olding for Ella when she did | 
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| more than an hour late their 
| sympathy for you vanishes like magic 


could to shield her from the violence of the 
elements. 

“Tt will soon be over,” he said, cheerfully, 
“the best of such a storm as this is, it cannot 
last long ; see, it is lighter already.” 

Aud in less than ten minutes from then the 


| sky had cleared, the lightning ceased, and only 


the drops from the trees and the rumbling of the 
thunder at a greater distance told of the storm 
that had been. 

“Now,” said Kenneth, “we muet make the 
best of our way to the station; your aunt will 
be anxious about you.” 

*T hope she will not be angry,” 

“Angry,” and Kenneth laughed. ‘It is not 
your fault, child ; you could not forsee that a 
storm was coming on. Can you walk a little 
quicker, I begin to feel afraid of losing the train. 
Do you remember ot what tine it left ?” 

But [lla had never even heard ; the least im- 
portant member of the party, it was little likely 
ste should be included in the discussions and 
consultations of arrangement. 

A strange uneasiness had seized on Kenneth. 
What if they missed the train, and it really was 
the last from the little rustic station, in what 
an ingonvenient predicament they would find 
themselves } 

‘* Nonsense,” gaid the young man to himself, 
tryiog to dispel his fears ; “why if worst came 
to worst we could drive, twenty miles is nothing 


dreadtul, and there must be some sort of convey- | 


ance to be had,” 

He said: nothing to his companion of his 
Coubte ; 
cruel to alarm her needlessly, indeed he felt 
she had undergone enough already in the expc- 
sure to the storm ; the little hand that rested on 
his arm was motionless, the small feet dragged 
wearily at his cide ; his little charge was fairly 
tired out, 

“ And no wonder,” thought Kenneth, angrily, 
they make her do more wors than a nurse and 
lady's maid combined, and never give hers kiad 
word in return. What she stays for I can’t make 
out ; Iehould think it would be pleasanter to 
beg one’s bread than have it dealt ont to one 


| after such a gradging fachion.” 


They had reathed the station at last ; what- 
ever happened, his suspense would be over in a 
minute, The platform was perfectly dark, and 
there was mo trace of a human being about ; 
ne thing was evident, the Drummonds had 
gone; but still Mr. Sawbones was not infallible, 
there might be another train out of Harley that 
night, 

He put his trembling charge on one of the 
rustic benches, and went to unearth one of the 
missing officials ; there was a little cottage near 
which he took to be the station-maaster’s, and 
in another moment he found himself talking to 
that dignitary. 

‘** When’s the next train to Templeton ?’ 
“No more trains out of Harley to-night, 
sir.” 

Kenneth could have stamped his foot with 
impatience, 

“JT wanted to catch the eight o'clock; the 
res} of our party have gone on by it, I sup- 
pose §”” 

“It’s past nine, sir,” in a tone of incredulity. 
Railway people may pity you if you lose a 
train by five minutes, but when is comes to being 
faith ia and their 





“Where's the next station! I suppose we 


shall have to walk on to it,” 


e hig htning swept across the sky. Very gently | The staticn-master ehook his head, 


“There’s no train on the line from here to 
Templeton, sir; it’s only a local line for the 
tourists and such likes,’”’ 

“Can I have a carriage ?” 

“ Not such a thingin the place, sir; you might 
have got a cart perhaps any other time, but the 
few horses there are ’ll be wanted for the market 
to-morrow ; they'll have to be starting from here 
at five.’”’ 

“ But what on earth am I to ao?” 

“Well,” said the station-master, philosophi- 


if they were unfounded it would he | 








to take you to leton to-night.” 
* How far seit 
*S matter of twenty wiles, and it’s across 


country, 1 doubt ifyou’d find your way.” 
‘It’s impossible,” cried Kenueth, half 


savagely, “aud I have a—a young lady with 
me. ” 


Then and there he registered a meptal vow 
never to go to another picnic party, then and 
there he resolved never again to volunteer to 
escort a young lady toa _ railway-station, but 
neither of these resolutions, thoughexcellent in 
their way, afforded him much help in the passing 
difficulty. 

“A young lady,” repeated the station-master, 
in @ tone of great surprise, “ that’s awkward.” 

“ T suppose there’s an inn here?” 

‘* Nothing for three miles.” 

Kenneth’s despair grew greater at 
word. 

“What are we to do?” he asked, at last, 
fairly driven to confide his troubles to the 
station-master ; “even if I could sit on the 
platform all night, there is the young lady ?” 

“And you are both web through from the 
storm, most likely ?” 

*¢ Yes, drenched to the skin.” 

“Well, eir, my wife is no end of a hand at 
an emergency ; you'd better come straight in 
with me and see if she cau make upa hed for 

ou,” 

a So that you can give the young lady a room 
I don’t matter,” 

The man went back with him to the plat- 
form, earrying a \anthorn. 

Ella was still on the seat where Kenneth had 
left ber. 

He went up and put one hand on her 
shoulder, 

“T am afraid there is nothing before us but 
to spend the night here, I-—-Good heavens!” 
he .broke off as the light fell om her face, “ she 


each 


| doesn’t hear me, she’s fainted,” 


“We'd better take her right indoors, sir,” 
said the station-master, at last roused to pity, 

He took the slight burden up in his strong 
arms and bore her to his own door, 

A pretiy, bright young woman came to open 
it, and he explained the case briefly to her. 

She threw open the door of their little sit- 
ting-roora where they had been at supper when 
disturbed by Kenneth's firsh summons; with 
many exclamations of pity, she helped her hus- 
band to: put poor Ella on the couch; then, as 
she gently removed the girl's wet jacket, she 
said, cheerfully, 

“You'd better go and change your wet things 


too, sir. My husband can lend you a suit; 
they'll be dry, if nothing else, Jl see to your 
good lady.” 


It was only when arrayed in the station- 
master’s Sunday clothes that Kenneth succeeded 
in making Mr. Johnson understand that Ella 
was not his wife and not his sister, in fact, 
only a stranger, whom he had met three times 
at most, 

The station-master was sensible enough to 
understand the awkwardness of the position, 

“ Poor young lady,” he said, fevlivgly ; “it’s o 
baa plight for both of you, But you say her 
friends live ab Templeton, then they'll know your 
story about the trains is true ; if they doubt it, 
you send them here to me.” 

He pressed some supper on his impromptu 
guest, and then the two men sat down to emoke 
before the kitchen fire. Mra. Johnson came in 
presently to say she had-put the poor young lady 
to bed, and the parlour sofa was ready for the 
gentleman, 

“T suppose you'll go to Templeton by the first 
train to-morrow, sir?” 

“Yes. When is it?” 

‘* Leaves here nine-thirty. You'll sce and have 
a bit of breakfast ready for them, Mary, if I’m 
not here,” 

Kenneth had never in his whole life spent 
such a night as he passed on Mra, Johneon’s 
sofa. 

What he should say to the Drummonds he 


cally, “I can’t see what you can do, sir, but | had no idea, He knew that to an unprejudiced 
stay here all night, unlees you feel inclined to! mind no breath of blame could attach itself to 


a ’ 
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Ella or hinaself ; ‘he ‘that they were simply 
the unfortunate of an accident ; but on 
the other hand, Mrs, Drammond hated her hus- 
band’s hapless niece. He had seen enough of the 
family to know that every actiun of Ella’s life 
was harshly judged ; hitherto they had affected 
to think most highly of himself, had courted and 
flattered him in every possible manner, but yet 
he could not feel sure of their reception of him 
the next day. 

He did not see Ella until the minute before the 
train started, 

Mrs. Johnson reported she was so tired she 
had better have her breakfast upstairs. Both 
the station-master and ‘his wife refused to receive 
anything for their hospitality, and as he shook 
hands with them, Kenneth knew that both their 
thoughts were busy with what awaited him at 
Templeton. 

Mr. Johnson put the luckless pair into the only 
first-class carriage on the train, and considerately 
locked the door. He felt some sort of discussion 
must take place between them, and felt it would 
be something if they were free from intruders. 

The two began their journey in a dull, oppressive 
silence, enly when it was about half over Kenneth 
mov & trifie nearer to Miss Clifford, and said, 
kin y; wrqan 

“T fear you have had a very trying time.” 

“ They were very kind to me. Oh! Mr. West!” 
—her distress finding words—" what will my 
uncie and aunt say ?” 

“They can say nothing to you, the fault, if 
any, is mine, and yet I cannot think I ought to 
have taken you through that storm,” 

“ - you know what I have been wishing?” 

No.” 

“It is very wicked, but I.cannot help it, Oh! 
Mr. West, if only the lightning had struck me 
last night it would have ended all my troubles.” 

“ Nonseuse,” said Kenneth, almost roughly. 
“ What business has a child like you to wish for 
death} You have all your life before you. _Per- 
haps when you are » middle-aged lady, aud I am 
a white-haired old man, we may meet and laugh 
over our adventures.” 

But she was past comforting, and his light 
tone almost jarred ypon her; she trembled go 
when they got out at Templeton Station that 
she could hardly walk the short distance to. the 
docior’s house, 

_“‘ Would you rather I saw them first?” asked 
cennevh, gently... “ Would you like to wait here 
while I talk to your uncle?’ 

She murmured * Yes,” so he left her sitting in 

the little waiting-room, and went on alone, It 
seemed toshim he would have given a year from 
his life to have been spared that meeting with the 
Drummonds; hitherto he had. only seen the 
doctor's wife when she- was all smiles and 
amiability towards him, he had 4 kiad of instinct 
she would be.very different now. 
__ Even the parlourmaid seemed impressed with 
his enormities, for she received him with an air 
of chilling dignity, and ushered him straight into 
the doctor’s study, — 

He was left: there alone so Jong that he began 
to think the husband and wife were having a 
consultation as to how he was to be received, 
At last they both came in together, 

The interview was very short, Dr. and Mra, 
VJrummond absolutely refused to receive Miss 
Clifford back again; they coolly washed ‘their 
uands of her, and at the same time politely de- 
clined the pleasure of Mr. Weat’s society for the 
future, 

_ No explanations, no-entreaties, and for the poor 
girl's safety Kenneth descended now to these, 
would move them,’ »* 

Tf the doctor might have relented alone, in his 
wife's presence he was firm; from that day 
re Misa 'Ciifford would be a stranger to 

nem, J 

“What is to betome of her?” asked Kenneth, 
wane “What do you expect a child like her 

odo?” 

__ But they replied that was not their concern, 
She had repaid all their kindness by the blackest 
ingratitude, she had been the malignant enemy 
of her eousin Sybil (Kenneth understood they 
meant she had rivalled that young lady in his 





affections), and they wished to have nothing more 
to do with her, 

At last he saw that it was useless, that he 
was only wasting time and breath. He went to 
his hotel tossed his few possessions into a port- 
manteau, and then, hailing a fly, drove rapidiy 
back to the station, where Ella met him with a 
look of mute despairing anguish. «yy 

* Are they angry ¢” 

How he broke it to her he never knew ; perhaps 
her woman’s instinct guessed something of the 
truth and so helped him. When he had finished, 
he said cheerfully,— nu 

“ We are fellow-sufferers in disgrace. At least 
you must allow me to escort you to other rela- 
tions more liberal-minded than the Drum- 
monds,” 

She shook her head. 

**T have no othera,” 

“ Friends then—you must have friends,” 

“T have not a friend in the world,” and then, 
as though ashamed of her confession, the poor 
girl put her head “back on the old leathern sofa, 
and wept as though ler heart would break. 


CHAPTER II. 


Kuyners West paced up and down the little 
waiting room with hasty restless strides, He 
could see but one way out of the difficulty, and 
that he was loth to adopt, for it seemed to him 
that it might blight his whole life ; bub he came 
of a noble, generous race, he was the very soul of 
chivalrous honour, 

He could not leave this helplg:s girl to the 
merey of the cold cruel world. [f one of them 
must be sacrificed, better tha it was he. 

So he stopped his walk abruptly in front of 
her, and taking her cold hand in his, he eaid, 
simply,— 

“My dear, there is nothing for it but for us'to 
be married. ‘You have no: home, no friends to go 
to. Ihave no relations,” and he hesitated, “ to 
whom I could takeyou. We are both the victiras 
of a cruel mistake, All I can do for you is to 
give you my name, and to do my best to make 
you happy.” 

The girl raised her eyes to his face. Their ex- 
pression touched him ; it was like the mute, im- 
ploring gaze of some helpless dum» anima’. 

* I do not see why I should trouble you.” 

"Ibis no trouble,” he answered, gravely ; “at 
least, it is better than the consciousness that I 
have made you homeless, Are you willing to 
trust your future in my hands?” 

**Do you really wish to marry me?” 

“T want you to be my wife, It is the only 
title that can protect you from slander.” 

He was the only person who had ever spoken 





kindly to her; he was noble, chivalrous, hand- 
some ; can you judge her harsh'y if she accepted 
his sacrifice?’ She put her hand iv his, and com- | 


mitted her young life to his keeping. é 


She thought—-Heaven help her—~poor girl ia 
her innceent unconsciousnees, that after the 
ceremony on which he laid such stress, they 
would have a little home together, a home where 
the one study of her life would be to please | 
him ; where ‘she would uever rest until she won | 
his love, aud roadeshim bless the day that | 
brought them together, A friend, » defender, 4 | 
companion, a protector, that was what she ex: | 
pected to receive through the ceremony. 

Alas! his meaning was far different. 

He took tickets for Loudon, he placed her in 
the carriage with every care for her comfort ; 
he bought books for her to read and provided 
fruit, in case she felt thirsty, but he never spoke 
to her. 

He buried himself in a newspaper, and never 
addressed her until the train slowly steamed into 
Paddington Station. 

** Are you very tired }” 

It was half-past six by this time, and she had 
been travelling since early morning, but such is 
the power of excitement, she seemed to feel no 
fatigue, and answered that she was not in the 
least tired ; he seemed pleased, and directed the 
cabman to drive to Westbourne-grove. They 





stopped at a large emporium for ready-made 


clothing, and in « few well-chosen sentences, 
Kenneth explained tiat the young lady required 
a complete outfit at ouce. 

Ella was taken into some mysterious inner 
room, and felt almost like a lay mode!, so many 
garment: were tried on! one busy assistant 
folded and packed as the other directed, and in 
half-an-hour Mies Clifford was back at her 
lover’s (?) side in the cab, a substantial wardrobe 
reposing in a neat tin box on the roof of the 
same cab, 

They drove to a small hotel near the Strand, 
where Mr. West interviewed the landlady, arid 
confided poor shrinking Elia to her special 
care. 

“Won't you stay!” pleaded the girl, wiat- 
fully, as he rose to take leave 

“Tt is better not. I will come and see you 
to-morrow morning, and explain what arrange 
ments I have made,”’ 

Every day for ueariy a week he came to see 
her, and took her for a drive in the almost 
deserted London’ parks, and, at last, there came 
@ day when the drive was longer than usual, and 
the carriage stopped before an old village church 
where a clergyman in bis white eurp'ice stood 
waiting for them, 

Avery short ceremony, barely haif-an-heur, 
and they were back again, man and wife 

“The sacrifice is complete,” mused Kenneth, 
bitterly.. ‘‘I have paid dearly enough for a 
summer holiday.” 

“He never kissed mae, he never said one 
laying word,” thought the poor yourg bride, 
tearfully, 

They went back to the hotel aud dined there. 
When the waiter had witadrawy, Kenneth sai 
down opposite his wife. 

"I shall be glad of o little conversation with 
you,” he began, abruptly. In the first place, 
Where would you like to live?” 

“I do not mind at all,” she answered, 
ing, “wherever you please,’ 

“Tt has nothing todo with me, I am 
abroad almost immediately.” 

A strange light broke upon her. 

* Do you mean I am to live anywhere alone?’ 

* You are rather too young for that. I mar 
ried you that I might have a right to pre 
you with a home without comment or scandal, 

“Shall you be gone long ?” 

“T donot} know; but that has nothing to 
with it. You shall never be troubled with 
vows you have taken this morning. [bt woul 
folly after such a wedding as ours to expect 
could live together like other people.” 

‘Would it'” 

* Of course it would ; we should end by hating 
each other. Now about your future. Perhay 
you are stillso young, the best thing w 
for you to spend two or three years at a re 
good school,” 

To his surprise she caught at 

“J should like that very much. I arc 
tupid,” flushing. “ 1 know go little. 

“ There is plenty of time before you. 1 will 


the idea. 


| find a school this afternoon and instal you in it 


to-morrow. Poor child,” he said, in a gentler 

tone, “this is a strange wedding-day for you.’ 
And if never dawued on him that her heart 

was yeirning for a word of tenderuess, that even 


as he spoke she was longing to throw herself into 
? 


4 | his arms and implore him to try to love ber just 


a little. 

He made his recearches in a cool, business-like 
manner, and he found a first-rate school at Rich- 
mond, overlooking the Thames, where the number 
was strictly limited and select. 

He found himself in a new dilemma when he 
saw the lady principal ; he could not teli her the 
pupil he came about was his wife. He mentioned 

erasa “ young lady left in his care,” and the 
achoolmistress not unnaturally concluded he was 
her guardian. 

Kenneth went on to say he would piace a sum 
of money in the- London and County Bank on 
which Mise Stone could draw as she required it. 
He begged she would spare no expense, and that 
every comfort and luxury should be accorded 
Miss Clifford, who was to be what is termed a 
parlour boarder. 

When he saw his wife the next day he found 


— 
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her sitting by the fire playing with her wedding- 
ring, which was too large for her girlish finger. 

Very simply he told her of the arrangements 
he had made, and hinted gently ithat as he had 
spoken of her as Miss Clifford the ring had better 
not be worn. 

She listened almost in silence ; 
thought she barely heeded his words, 
ahe asked,— 

“ And you are going abroad?” 

“To-night, probably, I have nothing to de 
tain me after I have escorted you to Richmond.” 

So their parting was in Miss Stone's stiff, for- 

Ml drawing-room ; the principal, according to 
custom, retired for a few minutes while the 
adieux were spoken, then Ella gathered all her 
courage, she put one hand timidly on her hus- 
band’s arm,— 

‘Shall you write to me?” 

“T think not. I shall be moving from place to 
place, and you see in reality we are almost 
strangers. My letters could give you but little 
pleasure. J hope you will be welland happy, and 
make great progress in your studies,” 

She did not answer him ; she could not. She 
felt like the similie in the Bible, she was crying 
out for bread and he was offering her a stone. 
Her poor starved hearb yearned for one word of 
tenderness or affection, and he was offering her 
cool, friendly good wishes A 

‘I wonder if I shall ever see you again ? 

“ Of course you will,” he said, cheerfully, ‘I 
shail look you up when J come back. I expect I 
ehall find you a grand young lady by that time, 
iotensely clever, and versed in all the ologies, 
Good bys, child ; if anything goes wrong with you, 
or you want anything 1 can do for you, be sure 
and write, Miss Stone kaows where letters will 
find me.” 

ind with a careless handshake he was gone, 
aud the poor child flung herself on her knees and 
urst inte a fit of sobbing. 

She had married him and he cared nothing for 
her—less than nothing; for all time they two 
would be bound to each other, and already the tie 
shackled him. 

With her hande claaped, her beautiful eyes 
raised to Heaven, the lonely deserted girl-wife 
registered a solemn oath--her whole life, her 
talents, her struggles, should be devoted to one 
sacred aim, winning her husband’s love ; until 
she had done that she would bear up, no matter 
what trials came; she would go through any 
euffering, bear any humiliation, so that in the 
end she might feel his arms round her and Jay 
her lips to hie; and then she turned to 
wee Mise Stone waiting to conduct her to the 

schoolroom, 


Kenneth 
Presently 


——-e 


CHAPTER TIL 


; old coustry seat somewhere in the heart 
of Blaokshire, a beautiful mansion standing iu 
picturesque grounds, such was the ancestral home 
of the Vernona, a family who bad received their 
patent of nobility from the conqueror of Agin- 
court, and traced their ancestors back 
Yorman invasion 

The Countess sat in her boudoir on a bieak 
Decetaber day, talking to her only daughter, the 
Lady Murie) West. 

* Kenneth is coming to-day !"’ 

“ Yes, what a time he has been away; it must 
be six months since he went off on that sketching 
tour, and we have heard hardly anything of him 
aince, 

Lady Vernon ‘sighed, she loved her daughter 
dearly, yet her affection for Muriel was as nothing 
to her tenderness for her only son. 

“Do you think Reatrice had anything to d 
with it?” she asked, almost sadly. 
very bright and loveable. 
Kenneth cared for her.” 

The door opened and a girl entered, a girl 
treased in ruby satio, trimmed with soft filmy 
lace ; she knelt down by Lady Vernon's sofa, 

‘Confess that I am charming, aunty.” 

Aunty smiled, she really could not help it, 

‘Is that in honour of Kenneth?” 

** Certainly not in honour of Chrisimas-eve, 

if you like, 


“ Bee ie 
I always fancied 








] shouldn’t think of dressing for | 





Kenneth ; to begin with, ib would be lost on 
him ; he has no eye for dress, and in the second 
place I am seriously displeased with him.” 

“ How has he offended you #” 

“He went away for one month, and has beer 
gone six, then he takes to gloomy letters, and 
you and Muriel lock so dull iu consequence, I 
expect to see you pine away before my eyes ; 96 
though that was not enough he chooses to come 
home on Christmas-eve, and makes dinner two 
hours later in consequence.” 

But petulantly as the beauty spoke ».«. accorded 
her cousin a warm welcome, indifferent as she 
had professed herself; her dark eyes wandered 
to his face more than once during the long 
atately banquet. The Har! glanced at the young 
couple with fond affection; he loved them 
both, and for years it had been a recognised 
wish that Kenneth should espouse his beautiful 
cousin. 

‘* Ken, I want you.” 

The young Viscount had been at home nearly 
a week, the settled gravity was on his brow, the 
strange worn look yet on his face, but Beatrice 
Leigh had over hima power no other creature 
possessed, he never thought of refusing her 
imperative summons, 

“ What is it, Bee ?” 

““Come and sit in the winter garden, I want 
to talk to you.” 

But when he came and they were sitting 
side by side, Bee’e words suddenly failed her. 
Kenneth had to ask again,— 

“ Promise not to be vexed, I am going to tell 
you @ great-piece of news, and it’s a great 
secret.” 

“Tam never vexed at anything youdo, You may 
rely upon my discretion; wild horses shouldn’t 
draw your secret from me when once I know 
what it is,” 

‘*Y am going to be married,” 

He knew in his inmost heart the news could 
not affect his own future, that never could he 
offer to this beautiful girl his hand; but such 
is human nature, he felt vexed and disap- 
pointed ; then his better self triumphed, and 
he said, ~ 

‘*That io great news. May I ask whom ] am 
to congratulate, Bee ?” 

“ Me, to be sure,” 

* But who else?” 

“Sir Hugh Ainslie. Ob, Ken, we have wanted 
you to come home so ; everything has gone wrong 
—your father won't hear of it, aud your mother 
never invites Hugh here; we hardly ever see 
each other.” 

“How dreadful } 
you?” 

“ Pacify the authorities.” 

* Lalways fancied Ainslie cared for you, though 
he kept his secret well concealed.” 

“Tt was my wretched money,” faltered Bee, 
blushing ; “ just as though that made any differ- 
ence.” 

“Well, I'll speak to the pater; Ainslie’s a 
good fellow, Bee. If you must take to youself a 


But what am I to do for 


| husband, I don’t know that you could have done 
to the | 


better.” 
“ And you don’t mind?” entreatingly ; “ you 


always used to call me your little wife, Ken, 
} and uncle and aunt took it up seriously ; that’s 
| why they are so cross about Hugh; but that 


was only a joke, wasn't it, Ken i” 

A great pain seized him ; she was so beautiful, 
8 winning, and from her babyhood he had been 
first to her-—he had never pictured his life with- 
out Beatrice at his side. 

Well, he agreed, since for all time a barrier 
reigned between them, it was well she had 


| given her affections to another, and that other a 
, | good and true man ; he would be the only one 


to evffer. 

It seemed to him (Ken) that love and marriage 
oe all wrong, and was part of one grand mis- 
take. 

“T will see my father this afternoon and ride 
over iv call on Ainslie. You must have a speedy 
wedding, Bee, if you want my company, for I 
shall go abroad again early in February.” 

“Why 1” 

“T hate England !” 

“You used not to,’ 














“Times have changed,” 

"Ken, is there anything the matter? Do 
you know you are awfully altered ; you sit some- 
times for an hour together without speaking. 
T begin to think you must have some secret 
trouble.” 

He sighed. 

“ What is it, Ken?” 

“You could not lighten it, Bee.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Troubles are best not spoken of.” 

“They are half-conquered when we confide 
them to other people ; tell it me.” 

‘* T cannot.” 

Surely you can trust me?” 

Her bright face was scftened to a strange 
sweet gravity, ehe put one hand tenderly on 
hia shoulder, as his sister might have done, 

“T have made a great mistake, Bee, Never 
mention it to anyone. 1 have sacrificed all 
toa fancied code of honour, a bare chimera, 
I did not count the cost before, and now the 
sacrifice is almost more than I can bear,” 

No idea of his real meaning came to Bee, she 
understood only that he was in trouble, and she 
longed to comfort him. 

“Things will right themselves some day.” 

He shook his head. 

“ You are much tdo desponding. Oh, Ken! I 
wish you would marry some one very, very Dice. 
Tam quite sure you would be happy then, in 
spite of your troubles, whatever they are,” 

“T shall never marry, Bee.” 

“ You must,” she cried, triumphantly. “ Think 
of the title ; you are the last of your line ; if you 
die unmarried, the race of Vernons will be ex- 
tinct.” 

“ What a calamity!" 

“Tt is one I shall do my best to arrest, I 
have a tolerable idea of your tastes, and as 
goon ae I am settled in town, and Hugh and i 
are steady enough to give parties I shall never 
rest until I find someone just made for you, 
then I shall send for you, and you couldn’t be so 
ungrateful ae not to come.” 

Kenneth spoke to his father that afternoon, 
it was as he thought, the Earl and Countess had 
only received Sir Hugh Ainslie coldly for their 
s0n’s sake, 

"Tt is all your fault, Kenneth,” cried Lord 
Vernon, “You chould have proposed to Bee 
sooner; she is one-and-twenty now, and you 
can’t blame her if che thinks it time she had a 
lover.”” 

“So she has chosen such a true one as Hugh 
Ainslie, I don’t mind.” 

The Earl looked keenly at his eon, 

“Then you are not going to wesr the wil- 
low?” . 

“Thad no intention whatver of proposing to 
Bee. Iam unfeignedly glad she has chosen such 
a man as Sir Hugh.” 

* Well, it’s very odd.” 

“What, father, that I don’t envy another 
man his plighted wife?" 

“No; that you could live in the same house 
with Beatrice for years and not love her, Ken; 
is there anyone else?” 

For an instant Kenneth hesitated, then he said, 
slowly,— 

*] have never seen a woman I preferred to my 
cousin. I do not hope todo so,” 

“TI wish you would raarry, Kenneth ; I am 
getting an old man, I should like to see you 
settled before I die.’ 

* You will live a good many years yet, I trust, 
father, and I am too fond of a roving life to 
settle down yet awhile. I mean to go to America 
as soon as this business is settled.” 

And he was as good as his word, for while 
Sir Hugh and Lady Ainslie were yet in the earlier? 
stage of their honeymoon, Viscount West bade 
adieu to hie parents and sister and sailed for the 
new world, frankly saying be had no idea how 
long it would be before he returned to d. 

He had one rather hard battle with self 
before he sailed ; something told him he ought 
to go and see the poor young creature whom he 
had sworn to love and cherish till his life’s end, 
yet who lived apart from him, not bearing his 
name, not wearing even his ring on her ; 
but he had a horror of scenes; he it 
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would only upset Ella in her new abode, and 
disturb her progrese if he paid her a visit. 

Tt is ridicilous thinking of her as my wife,” 
he said to himself. “I married her that I might 
provide for her, and she accepted me because she 
was homeless. Bee herself could not find much 
element for romance in such a union. Dear 
little Bee, when she talked of my future so hope- 
fully, she little knew the wreck I had made of it, 
how through my own act and deed my home must 
ever be a lonely one, how I have shut myself out 
for all time from a wife’s love and children’s 
caresses, Oh, it was a mad thing to go masquer- 
ading to Templeton as an artist, but the crowning 
madness of all was persuading that poor child to 
marry me, It may have given her a home, but 
it has blighted my whole life,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ter London season had come and gone three 
times since Lady Beatrice Leigh entered the 
honourable state of matrimony, and she was 
spending the early autumn at her husband’s 
pretty estate,,.Normanhurst, which, was barely 
two miles from Vernon Castle. 

September had come, but the days retained a 
summer warmth, and Lady Beatrice wore the 
prettiesb of white costumes, trimmed with her 
favourite carnation ribbons, Opposite her on a 
garden chair sat her favourite friend, a girl, who 
jooked some years younger than herself, and 
whose sweet face, graceful manners, and winning 
ways, had combined to make her the darling of 
the season just over, 

Mabel Clive was the niece and heiress of 
General Clive, a distinguished officer who had 
returned from India a year or two before. 

He and his adopted daughter had made a tour 
of Europe, aud then settled down in a charming 
villa in Mayfair, bat just now the villa was un- 
occupied, for the General was visiting some old 
friends at Bath, and Mabel had come for a long 
stay with the Ainslies, 

Looking at her companion as she sat in the 
sweet September sunshine, Bee decided that she 
was the very girl to make Kenneth West 
supremely happy. 

She had never forgotten her cousin ; she had 
keen very little of him since her marriage, for in 
the three and a half years he had barely spent a 
month in England. 

His kind old faiher was dead now, and the 
smear. had retired with Muriel te the Dower 

ouse, s 

Vernon Castle, swept and garnished, was 
ready for its mistress, only Kenneth seemed too 
busy travelling in Africa to think about findinga 
young lady to fill that post. 

Miss Clive would do admirably, decided Bee. 
She was a slight, delicate-looking girl, with large 
velvety, brown eyee, a clear wild rose bloom, a 
mass of soft silky hair, and the sweetest smile 
that ever tormented the heart of man. 

A great many people had fallen captive to that 
smile in the last six months, the most eligible 
men of the day had proposed to the General’s niece 
and been declined. 

Mab was not cold or proud. She received all 
the attentions offered her with charming grace, 
but she never let any of her suitors see that he 
was more to her than the rest. No man who 
went away rejected could plead that he ever had 
any encouragement, 





Lady Ainslie, suddenly. 

“I think not,” returned Miss Clive, de- 
murely, 

“You think not? Mab, what shocking heresy. 


quite sure you would suit him.” house. 
“ But I don’t want to suit him, Bee ; uncle and “ You follow this winding path and keep te the 
T are very happy as we are.” right, then if you cross the pleasure grounds yor 
‘“How dull you must have been when the | will be at the garden ex trance.” 
General was in India, Mab,” He expreseed his thanks. 
“ Yes,” quietly. “Sir Hugh and Lady Ainslie are here, I be» 
¥ ou did nothing but wieh for him | lieve?” 
to ata ee “ Oh, yes, they came a month ago.” i 
“T did not even know he was there.” He paused, Mab paused too, then she said 
**What do you mean?” simply,— ve t 
“Does it sound so odd? I was brought up “I am going back to the house. Perhapa 
almost entirely by some relations of my father. | had better show you the way. nee eee 
Unele Clive is my mother’s only brother. He “Thank you ; I have not been hero since Siz 
met me in the street one day and was so struck | Hugh’s marriage, and I find many alterations 
by my resemblance to his sister that he stopped " Possibly. eh sca 
me and asked my name. He took me to Paris He tried one or two subjects but with litt 
that very night, and I have been like his own | success, The girl barely hic her indifference 


child ever since.” He felt piqued, be was nob used to sueh trent - 
“ Really it sounds just like a chapter out of a | ment from women, who had spoilt him with — 
novel. What a romantic story, dear.” favour ; there was something quite 2 


“You will never tell it to anyone,” pleaded | in his present companion’s manner ; 
Mab, “ Uncle wouldn’t like it known, only we | himself watching her very nar: wily, once ox 
are such friends, Bee, I don’t mind what I tell | twice; then she said, suddealy,— ete dy ae a 
you, Allthe happiness of my life has come to ‘There is Lady Ainslie, and» ye dong ner 
me through my uncle ; you can't wouder Iam in | word, she left him to greet lus hosters, snc 
no hurry to leave him.” entered the houce. 

; ‘st 1 + » 

“Well, if ever Kennoth comes home I shall is a 
int i d see if he can induce “ee ah ee has 
orp ss ob oglbarys = uae There were tears in her ores pe Sag ce 3 

“ L-particularly detest the name of Kenneth.” | they had been very near to cach ot! A - 

“Why! I think it ie so pretty.” was their firs) mecting after years, bed toon 

fatione { ” r if 

“Tt has unpleasaud associations for me. recovered hereelf. { : 3 

i ) 7 ; sou [ expected to see 

Briones igor vibontartian, Frommedre diol svt {ces tetighend’ edo vil Hugh be, It is 
cept my-cousin, an as alway o me ; > nace dian vay 
than anyone, except Hugh. Everyone thought very good of ayo — et ye eet the 
we should be married, but we were too much i have only been in ng IO a eae 
brother and sister to become anything else,” + en pli = — : Baden ; stopper 

“ And where is this paragon ?” ~- : plea cane aay 

“Tu Africa just now. He is always roaming y ieee ae ee el = rig 
about ; even before he came into the title he; |, be? Seems weet chih ed ances 
used to go on long sketching tours for months , I believe I am Fs by with fy Aare dio 
together. I don’t suppose there is a picthresque | *&? to ee 3 a © you witi on 
village in England he bas not visited. He used | He shook his head. 
bo put up at the rustic inn like any strolling 








Do you never mean to marry, Mab?” asked 


* Nonsense, she is in the house ; wh did ys 
es ‘i 979 

painter, and call himself Mr. West.” do to her to frighten her sway ° 

"Whi abou he chnoge his same 1” Se Ce en 5 tek 

" He didn’t, he only dropped his title ; Viscount | oo sons wiphe i rn Oe chen vaniahed.” 
West would have attracted too much attention, Ob on that ‘Mab’? 2 
I will show you his photograph some day. Heis| «situ Clive, my dearest friend.” 
@ haudsome fellow,” f | "She is very pretty,” absently. 
“Tall or short?” Showing for her unusual “She is more than that-—she is charming,’ 
interest. i + “TY am qui ure you wilh 
“Very tall, with curly hair and dark blue rr pee firmly ; 7 oer 
er . And so the Earl of Vernon became » guest in 
‘, L never trust men with blue eyes.” the house of his first love. 
“, Wait till you see Ken,” Beatrice and her husband received him warto/y ; 
A servant came out then to tell her ladyship the gueste—many of whom were old friends~ 
that visitors were in the drawing-room. _ greeted him with frieudly welcome ; but he hat 
Mab excused hereelf from accompanying her @ strange sense of velf-reproach as he listened + 
hostess, and sat on in the pleasant garden. She their expressions of good will. It seemed so kim 
grew tired of her solitude soon, and crossing that he was acting a part—that he was deceiving: 
the grounds, she went into the park thinking | 5... and all ; he was not what they believed him, 
to meet the shooting party returning home- the free unfettered young nobleman, but a die- 
ge appointed, saddened inan, who in a moment 0° 
Normanburst was a very flourishing estate | rashneas had given his name, and bound himéel? 
now, owing to its master’s wealthy bride, Sir | for all time to a half educated country git), abon’ 
Hugh entertained his guests righo royally, and | g. polished and refined, it seemed to him, as hiv 
people were always pleased to come, for it was | oousin’s waitine-maid, 
the pleasantest house in the country at which | He had heard nothing of Ella all these yeare. 
to vieit. | ‘Tho sum of money left at the bankers woult 
Screening her brow with one hand she looked | have been ample enough for an even longer 
down the broad walk, but saw nothing but 9 | period, 
solitary pedestrian coming along amid a cloud | He had never written to inquire whether iz 
of dust, had been drawn upon-—-he had sever communi- 
Mab lingered to discover who he was, She cated with Miss Stone’as to his ward ; each time 
was on the beat terma with everyone at Norman- | he had been in England he had intended to calls 
hurst, and she decidedly preferred a companion | byt some strange disinclination held hiro back. 
in her walk back to the house. He fancied he felt bis bitter mistake lees at 
She stood leaning against a tree, her pale blue distance ; that the sight of Ella would Sui 
dress and broad brimmed hat giving her an } augment hig disappointraent and iccrease hie 











From the beanty of the day you can’t want to 
be an old maid.” 

“No,” and Mab played with a diamond ring 
on her fluger, “bat I am very happy aa I am.” 

“Thave a charming plan.” 

‘You are so fond of plans, dear,” objected her 


appearance of extreme youth, a pretty picture | regrets, 

to any weary eye, and the new-comer, although; She was his wedded wife; he had sworn to 
his breast was steeled against womanhood of al! | jove and cherish her, but he Geemed he had 
ages, confessed as much. He stood still at the | fulfilled his obligations by providing Ella with o 
point where the four roade diverged, not knowing | home, It never dawned on him tant duty re- 
which to take, | quired something more. 





friend sa little, “I have known you just two 
years, and I'am sure you have had fifty plans.” | 
"Listen, Mab. I think it would be charming | 
if you would marry my cousin. He is just like | 


Mabel Clive saw then that ib was a stranger He came to Normanhurst, meaning to stay tf 
whom she had never met at Lady Ainslie’s | week ; a month passed; and he still remained bie 
before. One vivid crimson blusk dyed her ! cousin’s guest, . 

cheeks, perhaps at hie aseurance, as with al The pleasant country house was more like hors 





you, never means to marry anyone ; but I am | courtly bow, he asked her to direct him to the 
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Qreee emenameenn ati Lerner BAREIS Manes remanence 
to hi aa tie grand old castle which awaited 
its master 
rié J noeih k ar to furry bim 
way ; nid hirasel€ at the beginning of 
bach we at he must go, bub its close found 
u still there, a favoured and favourite guest, 
pular with all about bh young and old, it 
¥ i tol spt the girl Beatrice had 
allcd friend, the pretty, dainty 
auxicen be had first seen leaning against oue of 
the stately trees, Mabel Clive 
He never quite knew what strange attraction 
Ma el’s face held for rim. For him all thought 
love or ‘iage were fruitles: He could 


wr 
. now thin k « 





Reve: f gi viag hig name to avy woman, 

hu F bee's few chance words hauited | him. 
He found his eyes pe rpetually wandering to 
the graceful g girl whom Bes had dedlered just 
suited to bs Countess of Vernon. She never 
him~she never seemed to see that his 
owed her every movement; tiat his 

ery veice changed as he addressed her, 

aneth thought he had guarded his secret 
vas'y, but watchfal eyes were upon him. 
Setare he bad been a fortnight at Normanhurst, 
Ainsles was triucap! iing over the success of 
n rediction aud bets w ly exchanged in 


sinoking-rocm 


aa to the Earl's chance of 








wining Genera! Clive’s niece, 
‘They saw a great dea! of each other these two 
ryone had decided w mild go thr ough 
W o admirably together; they were 
ton ib was K eanetli's task 
» Mab wr, to be her partoer at 
aver } om plin he never spoke 
to her the whok ot have heard, 
i madly, hopelessly in love with 
} t he had a dull miserable certainty 
J ; G was over, and they two 
; bis life could never be quite the 

rn 




















2 of purple velvet trimmed with silver fox, 
the Earl leaning moodily against the 
Lresting on his gun, for he was but 

rued from shooting. 
y ksow,” returned Lord Vernon, 
I believe I was thinking life was not 

st a dreadfully morbid sentiment.’ 

mR Aus at mo,” he said reproach 
5 uve, a you e heartles }? and 
" oJ i@ had a right 

mm r 5 
swered utt and entirely; 





very well 





ow 
‘ 5 some lucky 
leu out that 
quite re 
s seen 
Fou I 
sh. a a you after 
ate fic « pondency. Well, my lord, 
hat method s you thoughs of for ia 
my felicity 
0d ol to him, the firelight falling on 
yut heir and sweet upturned face ; they 
lone, almost everyone else had gone 
ld, repellant manner had flown, 
n sweet and winning ; it came 
i a rush of mingled joy and 
aut y been free to ask for hex 





ave 2 ha ad to ask in vain. 
] lam 
It be 


iation, 
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He pave ed straight i into her eyes. 

*' No one is realiy happy without love,’ 

He expected some cutting rejoinder, aang to his 
surprise none came, The beautiful eyes drooped 
beneath his gaze ; 
there motionless at his side, then she eped away. 

He never forgot her that evening ; she looked 
like some fair vision of the night in her soft 
white drapery. <A little kuot of men gathered 

round her in the drawing-room after dinner, but 
Kenneth made no attempt to joia them, he stood 
apart gloomy and in silence. Lady Ainslie came 
up to him in laughing reproof. 

“ Have you quarrelled with Mab?” 

“ No.” 

“ You have quite deserted her.” 

He muttered somethiog about a pack of 
simpletous. 

“You are not very polite to my guests,” said 
Bee, with charming good humour,‘ but I will 
forgive you since you have fallen in so entirely 
with my plans, Ken,” putting one white hand on 
his shoulder ; “ confess the truth, you sre a 
hopeless victim to the little god's archery, and 
what is more you have taken the disease very 
badiy indeed. 

“ Do you set up for an authority, Bee }"” 

** Perhaps. Seriously, Ken, I have somethin 
to ask you: you know you have planned a sheot 
ing party on your grounde next week ; well, I 
waut to drive over the same day, and have a sort 
of pienic at the Castle, I was always a favourite 
with Mrs, Ball, I am quite sure she will pardon 
the irru ptiop of six or seven hungry people if 
you will.” 

‘I shall be delight ed, May I cry off the 
eLooting party to play the host, Bee!” 

“ Certainly pot, we shall bave pleaty to do in 
ooking over the house and pictures. Mab is an 
artist born, ehe will glory in the Castle picture 
geuery. 

An insane longing came over the Earl that 
Mab’s own picture might hang there some day 
as Lady Vernon, but he said nothing, only 

rite to his housekeeper, 

We are going to Vernoa next Tuesday,” 
anuounced Bee, coming into Mabel’s room, as the 
raid was brushing out her long soft hair. 

What for ?” 

fo see the house 
the maid discreetly retired, Bee bent over and 
kissed her favourite. “Itis my own old home, 
you snow, dear, you can’t think how glad I am 
i yours.” 

* But it isn’t, dear, 
Have you refused ix 
jee!” indignantly. 
Vell, have you?” 

ia hae never given me the opportunity.” 
You are the most extraordinary couple I 


rey heard of in my life.” 
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“You have said as much as that before,” 
ell, you Lave been together a whole month, 
yo see Kenneth is head over heels in 
* Is he, really,” asked Mab, quickly. “ Beatrice, 
to be serious for once, do you think really that 


your cousia cares for me—like that #” 

“Tam ain of it ; you must be blind if you 
can’t see it, Ken ie hopelessly in love—and, 
Mab, [ think even you are not quite heart-whole 
1 have been very good to you both. I have given 
you doxens of o pportui tities ; why don’t you 
settle some thing?” 

“Settle what ! 

‘Everything. Ishould say Ken has had tine 
euough to make twenty proposale.” 

**One would be quite enough.” 

“ Well, things must come to a crisis soon ; the 
day at Vernon will decide matters.” 

** Must I really go?” 

“Of course you must. What on earth would 
people think if you refused? Besides, it’s a 
lovely place ; I could quite understand any girl 
marrying Keun only to be mistress of Vernon 
Castle.” 

“T wouldn't,” said Mab, simply. “To me he 
seems made to be loved for himself alone—a 
king among mea if only he were not so hard and 
cold.” 

* Hard and co 
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ld1” cried Lady Ainslie, throw- 


“what next? 


a Pan REO tm 


| bright an autumnal morning as 
for just an instant she stood | 











My dear, if | she said, quickly, ° 
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you would giva Ken one gr ain of encouragement 
you would find hia anything but cold.” 

The day fixed for the picnic came at. last, as 
the heart ot 
sportsman or exeursionist could desire. ‘The 
party all assembled in the large hall; guns 
keepers, dogs, all the necessities of the sport 
were to be found oa the Earl's estate; the car- 
riages would convey everyoue to, Tang ley Wood, 
There the ladies would drive on to eg Castle, 
and the gentlemen commence their sport. 

“ Bee, I want you.’ 

The summons. came from Lady Ainslie’ s 
lord and master, He drew her into a smail 
euudy opening off the hall. 

“ My dear, { wish you'd entice young Houghton 
to join your picnic; heean’t refuse if you ask 
him 

“ Whatever for?” 

‘He has about as much idea of shooting as 
your son and heir upstairs, Here I go in 
mortal fear of an accident, though my keepers 
are tolerably up te his stupidity. But what it 
will be at Tang! ley I can’t make out, 

Bee smiled, 

“Til.do my best, but he’s as: obstinate as a 
mute; besides, he's awfully sulky just now, I 
sometimes fancy fi» bas proposed'tp Mab aud bee 
refused,” 

Sir Hugh laughed. 

** Whenever Miss Clive is engaged to anyone, 
Bee, you will love the great oceupation of your 
life; you are more matchmaking than any 
manceuvring mother.” 

They went down the terrace steps im ‘the 
highest spirits, but ia the first waggonette were, 
of course, Lady Ainslie and Miss Clive; and it 
occurred to the former that her task would be 
like trying to convey two wild hearts peacefully 
in one carriage. When she saw Lord Vernon and 

Sir James Houghton seat themsslves opposite to 
iaane 

Sir James was Mab's devoted suitor ; before 
the arrival of the Earl he had: been regarded as 
likely to succeed, there was, therefore, bitter war 
fare between Kenneth and himself. 

The looks they exchanged were ‘black as night, 
and Lady Aiuslie wished regretfully she could 
exchange one of them for the amiable girl, or 
sedate elderly gentleman on the box seat, that 
being impracticable she resigued herself to the 
inevitable with as much hopefulness as she could 
manage. 

At first it was « very silent party ; Mab seemed 
resolved to contribute nothing to the conversa- 
tion, the gentlemen did nothing but stare at her, 
and Bee chattered desperately on about the 
scenery, the weather, etcetera, feeling in spite of 
her good nature, as if she could “have ehakeu 
each one of the three soundly for giving her suc!: 
a tedious drive. 

At last Lord Vernon roused himself to say,-— 

“TY bope you will find everything prepared ; 
lunch will be in the white dining -room, unless you 
care to come and have it with us ; weshall meet 
at Tangley Wood by two.” 

Now was Bee’s opportunity for heeding her 
husband's wishes, and she seized it boldly, 

“Thanks, Ken, everything is sure to be de- 
lightfal. Til see how we feel as regards our 


| outdoor lunch ; what a party of desolate women 


we shall be! Sir James,” brightly, “you have 
never seen the Castle, coulda’t you spare a day 
from shooting to be our gallant squire?” 

I should be deligited/’ said Houghton, 
quickly ; but the Earl was not going to leaves 
clear coast for his rival. 

“In that case, Beatrice, I will ery off too, J 
can leave you in all confidence to play hostess of 
my home to ladies, but if I am to be honoured 
by first visit from Sir James I must come 
home to receive him.” 

Blank silence, each busy with their own reflec 
tions, Sir James decided it would not be worth 
staying if the Earl was to be there too; the Ear! 
pn ay determined that his rival should not 
wander through the deserted rooms of the Castle 
with Mabel Clive at his side; clearly, if one re- 
mained both would do so, and this Mab herself 
resolved to put a stop to, 

“T am quite sure we don’t want anyone, Bee,” 
**It would never, do to take 
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Lord Vernon from the shooting party, who are 
as much his guests ae we are.” 

“But Lath perfectly free, Miss “live,” mur- 
mured Sir James—"*free to accompany you to 
the world’s end, if you wish it,” 

“} don't; thank you,” raid Mab, brightly. 

Yon had better be thinking of these birds’ 
wings you promised me, Remember I am not 
to be put off with what you beg, borrow, or steal, 
they must be your own shot.” 

After this, of couree, it was useless to try and 
letain Sir James ; in spite of one or two attempts 
from Lady Ainslie he left them at Tangley Wood, 
and the ladies drove on alone, a pleasant party 
of six or seven. 

Bee was that heppy cre@€ure, & woman free 
from nerves, She xpd dove her besi to second 
her husband’s wishes, bub having failed she never 
thought of making herself miserable because she 
had not succeeded. 

Sir James had shot at Normanhurst every day 
for a week, he could surely manage this extra 

t without shooting himeelf or any other 
animal of the human species, 

S> Bee gave herself up to the happiness oi the 
hour, She wandered through the deserted 
rooms, and pointed out their beauties to her 
friends ; she showed Mab the picture gallery, 
and whispered some pretty speech about the 
time when her portrait would hang side by side 
with those of the Ladies Vernon ; and then find- 
ing it was barely one o'clock it was put to the 
vote and unanimously agreed that they should 
trive to Tangley Wood, and eat their lunch out 
of doors in company with the gentlemen instead 
of in the white dining-room with only the: por- 
traits of departed Vernona for their companions. 

Another hour and the pacty were scattered on 
the soft grass near the entrance to the wood, 
partaking cheerfully of the good things provided 
for them. 

It was one of the merriest luncheon parties 
ever known, only one thing surprised people, 
Sir James Houghton, usually a very good friend 
indeed to such things as raised pie and Médoc, 
had not put in an appearance, 

“He is hunting for my wings,” put in Mab, 
archly, as they rose from their impromptu repast, 
“Poor fellow, I never meant him to lose his 
lunch in getting them for me.” 

“Would you value them so much?” asked 
lerd Vernon, at her elbow. 

They were standing a little apart from the 
others, and insensibly she moved to walk towards 
the wood, thus increasing the distance as she 
answered him. 

“T love all pretty thipgs.” 

“That remark applies to the birds, I suppose. 
Houghton would hardly come under such a 
category.” (He had red hair, watery blue eyes, 
and freckles ) 

Mab laughed, she really could not help it, 
though she felt extremely indignant, 

t meant the birds,” 
“And you could value them for his sake! 
Possibly, he is one of my friends !” 

“ You have a great many friends.” 

‘Yea, don,t look so cross because I say I love 
pretty things. lf you knew how few had blessed 
my childhood you would understand the intense 
appreciation I have for them now.” 

{t was the first time she had ever spoken of her 
past life, Kenneth looked up quickly. 

“T always connect you in my mind with joy 
snd sunshine, I always supposed you had never 
known a sorrow.” 

“And yet when my unele waa in India, and I 
Was 2 little lonely orphan here, many and many a 
tine [ have sobbed myself to sleep, not caring 
whether I ever woke or not.” 

“ Mab !” 

(tis quite true,” “turning an April face to 
au. “I don’t mind thinking of it all now I am 
-appy, bubat the time it was bad enough,” 

You were at school t” 

No,” she said, simply, “not at school,” 

“What do you think of Vernon Castle ?” 

It is so beautifa! that I wonder you can be 
content to leave it to servants and caretakers 
from one year’s end to auothier,” 

“Do you think it looks homelike Mab, could 
you have ever felt at home in it?” 
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His love was in his eyes as he looked at her, | 


her own drooped ag she answered,— 

No stranger could do that,” 

She affected to take the question t Y 
her as she was ther—Mabel Clive. She 
not see the other hidden meaning. 

“My home is widely different,” sie went on. 
* Waele and T live in: London, not merely for the 
season, but always. Ian’t it a dreadfully un- 
fashionable thing to do?” 

“Tt is very comfortable. 
is there'now +” 

“Oh, no; he is at Bath, He has been there 
nearly six weeks. Iam expecting to hear every 
day, He talks of coming home.” 

“And then ?” 

“And then,” speaking bravely, albeit a little 
tremble in her voice, ‘then this pleasant visit 
must come to a close; Uncle could not do with- 
out me at home,” 

She had barely finished speaking when the 
report of a gun fell on their ears. They could 
not see the shooter; bit ‘he mut have been at 
no great distance, for they could see the smoke | 
which followed the discharge, then the bali | 
whizzed past, left Kenneth aninjured, but wish- | 
ing froma his heart it had struck bim down 
instead of his chosen prey, Mabel (live fell at 
his feet, and to his horror he saw the crimson | 
life blood flowing from a wound in ber side, 

. « * * 
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And General Clive 


There are some moments in a man’s life which 
stand out distantly in his memory until life 
itself is over ; such were these. 

For one instant Kenneth siood paralyzed with 
agouy, then he raised his precious burden in. bis | 
arms, and began to walk with it back to the spo: 
where they had lunched. 

As in a dream he saw the white startled 
faces; as in a dream he heard Sir James 
Houghton’s bitter self-reproaches at his luckless 


ain. 


He realised nothing clearly until Beatrice 
decided that Mabel must be taken back to} 
Normanhurst; the Castle might have been 


nearer, but medical. aid would be prompter at 
Lady Ainslie’s, and there would be better nursing 
and attention, at her command than in Lord 
Vernon's splendid desolate home. 

Lady Ainslie entered the wagonette, and they 
laid that still white form at her side, its head 
pillowed on her lap; not till then did she notice 
the agony on her cousin’s face. 

“Tf you were to ride cu, Kenneth, you might 
get Dr. Bolton there as soon as we are.” 

He wanted no second bidding; he was off, 
spurring the flectest horse to be found in the 
Castle stables, 

Meanwhile, the others did their best to cou- 
sole Sir James, whose grief and remorse were 
almost beyond expression ; he must have sunk 
into he!pless emotion but for the wise suggestion 
of Sir Hugh Ainslie. 

‘Look here, Houghton, however matters go 
with that poor girl, oure will be a dull house for 
weeks to come; many of our guests, mosb in 
fact, were due in your house later on; if they 
were to go back with you to-night do you think | 
it would give your mother a panic? I[ don’! 
waut to be inhospitable, but I know Norman 
hurst will be a dreary place for days to come,” 

The suggestion was caught at; the ladies re 
signed themeelves to leave all their packing to 
their maids; the gentlemen decided their men 
were to be trusted, 

One or two would gladly have stayed at Nor 
manhurst and shared the Ainslies’ anxiety, bub 
after all Mab was not as dear to them as_ to 
Sir Hugh and Lady Ainslie, so they were easily 
persuaded to agree. 

When Lord Vernon, after hours of hard 
riding, gob back, he found a clear house, and 
Hugh Ainslie waiting in the hall to conduct 
the doctor to the door of the room, where his | 








wife had already installed herzelf as chief 
nurse, 
CHAPTER V. 


Lord Vernon never quite knew how long be | 
waited in the library while the doctor was | 





- CARNE AUT CRASS C1) ew ED 
| upstairs with his patient; minutes and hours: 
seemed to him to have trebled in theiy length 
since the moment when his darling was 
atrickened down iu the pride of her youth and 
beauty. 
“T am so happy now,” she had «sid, pooy 
child, little knowing of the danger approachin 


hardly have id 


Kenneth could ’ 
If he had ever & 


raost hoped or feared. 
the state of his own heart, to-day 3 aceifent 
had taught him to doubt no lor ger. 

For him the world held but one 
that was Mabel Clive; ‘twixt 
great gulf yawned. 

Would it not be easicr to loss her now, to 
see her go down alone into the valley of the 
shadow of death than to watch her recove 
and then in after years be compelled to 
her marriage with aucther man { 

The minutes went on, and stil] 
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the [Earl paced 







up and down with hurried uneasy «brides. Did 
he think of another September day four years 
before, when he had preed a far different room 


with juat such strides } 
Hardly ; he had no thoughts now ¢ 
his folly of lox t t 


he bad no thought, 
no hope, save for 


> pive to 
MO (cms 


> ary 





Mabel, 
Sir Hugh came in present) 
yet with a sadness on his 





grave, 
dhe was 


| nob indifferent to the fair girl] whom his wife 


loved. as & sister, 

* You had better come and takes sor ‘inoer, 
Kenneth ; you are doing yourself no good here,” 

He had known Kenneth all his life. He eonld 
never quite forget how Ken had smoothed 
matters for him and Bee with the old Bards bivt 
he had generally regarded his wife’s cousin ae ; 
calm, €asy-going man of no extreme feslings, He 
saw his mistake now, 

The Fart looked ag if he had been iii Sor weeke 
the i! ick veins stood out Like } 4 
forehead, his eyes were bloodshot, avd bis hende 
trembiedt like an old man’s 

““Tndeed you had better co 
Hugh. 

“T cannot, Leava me, Ainstia, I 
eoxapany for anyone to-night. 

A. sound fell on their eare like 
door, 

Kenneth looked up 

“Tt is only one of 
won't be leavirg yet,” 
ite has been hare t 











c¢ cords upon his 





persnaded Sir 


oma uo ft 





» opening of a 


eageriy, 


the servants, Ther doctor 





“Which. showa he bere is hope 
Doctors don’t waste two hours over a hopeles 


case.” 

“ Did he really say there was hope ' 

“ He has not said anything yet. 1 am waiting 
to hear his report before I telegrap: to the 
General, Poor old man! it will half kill him if 
things go badly with Mab ; she was the apple 
his eye.” 

“Small wonder 1” 

And you mean to reb him of her ; wall, 
I have guessed ag much for some time now.’ 

Kenneth eaid mothing, he only directed hi 
eyes to the door, 

“Someone is coming.” 

Tt was Lady Ainslie, 

"There is hope yet,” she said in her cals 
which seemed to carry a portion of her «wa dev 
thankfulness in its every sound "i ’ 
opened hor eyes, and spoken once.’ 

“Thauk Heaven,” said Kenneth, scleomnh 
then the husband and wife went a 
feeling that gladness such ris needed 
witnessing, 

But ir 
anxiety was } 
precarious timut 
allowed in the room, 

General Egerton was peremptorily for 
hy the doctors to come to his niece ; 
yof even let him stay at Normanhurs 
his presence in-the house might beco 
to her, and prove 9n exci 
to the head had been aus 
Dr. Bolton and the physician o 
Blanktom feared that brain 
intervene, 

And it did, 

There came a time 


Xo, 
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when the light of reszars 
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tied cut o! 


those beautiful eyes ; when the soft 


© was cut quite short, because Mab complained 
was so hot, aud when nurses and 
i friends kept their anxious watch by her 


hat her head 
favot 
ow, expecting each hour to be her last. 

e doctor told Lady Ainslie yme heavy 
aaxiety 
months; the injury to her head had only 
feveloped the mischief already there, some secret 
are must have disturbed Miss Clive’s peace fora 
fong time. : 

The wound in the side was healing fast, if 
they could but conquer the cruel fever which was 
sappiug her young life, all might yet be well. 

Bge was perpl.co?/ What trouble could have 
worried Mab, the prightest happiest nature she 
had ever met? 

‘ould she have cared .or Lord Vernon more 
‘han ehe suspected, and have sorrowed over his 
ge@iness ae a lover? Bi 

Tady Ainslie began to think so, when in the 
aving of delirium Mab would call on Kenneth to 
come te her, would plead with him not to- be 
wagry with her, not to look so etern; she could 


that 


aot go to sleep while he looked like that, and she | 


was tired, oh, so very tired ; she must rest soon, 
e#he wanted rest ec much, 

Lady Ainslie listened till she could bear it 
uo longer; then she went in search of Ken- 
noth. 

She found him in the library ; he was gene- 
«ally to be found there now, waiting for news 

Mal 

She went up to bim and tock his hand. 

“Ken, we have been friends a long time, we 
are just like brother and sister, you would speak 
w me 06 easily as to Muriel?” 

“ More eo.” 


Then avawer me one question. But for 


(fines ident should you have proposed to 

Mabe) Clive. I will tell you my reason for ask- 

ip you afterwards, you will forgive me then f” 
‘f forgive you now. I love Mabel as my own 


life, Beatrice ; Heaven knows I would give life 
fBelf to make her happy.” 
"J think that less than that would make her 
huppy. Kenneth, she loves you ; she is distract- 
s herself by some fancy you are angry with 
her. ikaow Lam proposing the most unheard 
E thi but in a case of life ond death one 


On 





ng, 
roe to Mab’s reom.” 

“To say farewell,” and the strong man’s voice 
shook; “isitso bad ae that?” 

To vay nothing of the kind, to tell her your 
Tvappiness depends upon her, and she musi get 
we'll for your sake,” 

i cannot i’ 
*Pou't you understand it may be the crisis in 
r ilimess 
14 if is destroying all chauce of her recovery. 
en, you must come,” 
He buried his face in his handa, 

if only she had never seea my face | 
jied before T came here!” 


wis 


If only 


2. DIG 


re terrifying me, what do you mean $” 
“ Have you never guessed my secret!” 
Never.” 
“Did you nob woader, seeing how I worshipped 


‘iabel, guessing how I loved her, did it never 
strike you as odd I did not ask her to be my 


way 
ftom ; I thought you were afraid of risking 
ud «a you waited.” 
““{ waited. Oh! Beatrice, I have no right to 
qeak of love or marriage to any woman, I was 
narried gore than four years ago !” 


“ Renneth {’ 


diguation, pity, grief, dismay, were all in- 

wiingled in that ope word, 

Haw could 
eae sot You knew I meant Mab to love you, 
Qh, Keuneth, how could you do it !|—you have 

sked her life.” 
And Peawice burst iatoa Gt of bitter weep 
y-aad-by when she grew calmer, Kenneth 
soured out his miserable atory, he kept back 
rig, he made no attempt to defend himself, 


© 


‘You began well,” said Be » simply; “you | between duty and inclination. 


serificed gourself nobly for that poor girl; up 


w perplexity must have troubled her for | wife 


ventioualities ; I want you to come | 


she has taken up this miserable fancy, | 
| “7 think happiness and I have parted com- 








| to your wedding-day I see nothing to blame; 
| but oh, Kenneth, your whole life wince has 

| one mistake, There was no one in the world to 
blame you ; you had doting parents who thought 
all you did perfection, How could you hide your 
| secret from them, and so cruelly desert your 


” 





| “Twas not cruel to her, Bee, I found her as I 
| thought a happy home.” 

“Happy !” repeated Bee, scornfully. ‘If she 
had a particle of pride the life you chose for her 
must have been torture; if you resolved on 
leaving her you ought to have acknowledge’ your 
weddiag, and confided her to your mothers care 
| in your absence.” 

“She was a half-educated country girl, she had 
no idea beyond a little village.” 
| “ You married her and it was your duty to care 
for her ; she might have become a sweet gentle 
, wife, you might have had s happy home. 
Look at what you have done, you are 
miserable youreelf, your poor wife must be 
doubly so, and you have blighted my darling's 
| life.” 

Late some evenings after, as Sir Hugh and Ken- 
neth sat over the library fire, the Baronet said, 
simply,— 

“Beatrice wanted me tell you that Miss Clive is 
so much better we hope she will be able to come 
downatairs next week.” 

Kenneth guessed Bee had told her husband 
all. 

“And you want me gone; I understand, 
Ainslie, I will pack up to-morrow. I can never 
thank you enough for all your hospitality. I can 
| never forget these weeks.” 

i “I hope we shall see you here again,” said 

Hugh. “Mabel will be leaving us in another 
| fortnight, aay time after that Bee will be pleased 
to weicome you—ard your wife. It must come 
sooner or later.” he contiaued. 

“*T am eure your own sense of right will tell 
you 80, you cannot leave the Countess of Vernon 
at echool like a half-grown child, Kenneth; I fear 
you won't like my saying #0, but there is nothing 
for you but to cuake the best of your bargain.” 

** Aud Mab?” ventured the Earl. 

** Mab will be true to herself; ib caunot bring 
you any nearer to her that you neglect the woman 
you have sworn to love and cherish.” 

A long, long silence, the two men puffing away 
| slowly at their Havanvahs, Said the Karl putting 
j out his hand, — 
| ‘I believe you are right, Ainslie. I shall leave 
| your house to-morrow to goand find my wife. 

My home can never be what some men’s homes 
| are—what yours is—-but Jil do my best for the 
poor girl I’ve married.” 

* And in that you'll find happiness.” 

He shook his head. 








s 





} pany. One word, Ainslie; will you get your wife 


| to explain matters to Mab—to Mies Clive! Don’t 
' 


let her think I played with her, let her know how 


| I suffered.” 
“Kenneth |" said Bee, fairly frightened, “ you | 


Sir Hugh shook fis head. 

‘Mab ig too pure and innocent ; the thought 
that @ married man has stooped to love her will 
cause her less pain than to believe she has been 
the plaything of a flirt. Bee and I are both re- 
solved that as faras our power lies, she shall never 
hear your name egain, We are loth to hurt you, 
iSenneth, but we must think of Mab; whenever 
ehe is not with us we can have no more welcome 
guest than you, only [ wouldgive much that I hold 
dear to undo the work of the last two months, 
and give back to Mab the innocence and hope 
which you robbed her of.” 





you do it, how could you deceive 
| 


The next morning the Earl left Normanhurat. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
Lopp VerNon left Normanhurst with a sad 


| heart, and yet a strange peace which had not been 


his for four long years, 

There was oo longer need for him to ponder 
over his future course, to wage o bitter conflict 
He had confessed 
his marriage to the two people he most esteemed, 





nd they in their turn would reveal the secret 
o the girl he madly loved, 

Henceforward Mabel Clive would be nothing to 
him but ».memory anda name. He smust strive 
to forget her and to do his duty to the neglected 
child the law called his wife; that very day he 
would go to Richmond, before he slept that night 
he would see Ella. 

“After all, poor girl, she has been hardly done 
by,” be thought, remorsefully ; “we have both 
something to regret. Well, she is young still, 
only twenty-two, it will not be too late to try and 
do my duty to her,” ‘ 

He was kept so long waiting in the drawing- 
room that he became positively alarmed, and 
when Miss Stone came in there was little re- 
assuring in her face. 

* Can I ace Miss Clifford ¢” 

The schoo!mistress stared. 

“Ttrust there is no mistake. I wrote-to you 
more than three years ago to relate the sad 
circumstances that had occurred, the letter was 
sent to your bankers to be forwarded to you.” 

“{ do not understand,” said Kenueth hoarsely. 
** Ie she dead?” 

“ Better if she were |” 

“ Pray explain yourself, madam.” 

*«T cannot make my story a pleasant ane, Mr, 


| West ; Miss Clifford left my roof one day uader 


very suspicious circumstances ; she went out and 
she never returned !” 

“ Waa she discontented or unhappy }” 

“I do not know that she was unhappy, she 
never expressed any discontent; she was the 
most diligent and painstaking pupil I ever had, 
and though I never show partiality, I may add 
my favourite, Apart from the unpleasantness 
of the affair, her losa caused me personal grief, 
for I was warmly attached to her.” 

“ More than three years ago?” 

“Yes. Ihave wondered very much that you 
left my letter unanswered.” 

“TI never had it, madam |" 

He could gain nothing more from Miss Stone, 
so he went down to the bank ; the manager was 
perfectly polite, he remembered forwarding 
despatches to a Mr. West in America, but a mail 
ateamer foundered very soon after that date, and 
it was probable the one which carried Misa Stone’s 
letter, 

Kenneth stood as one dumbfounded, What 
could have become of his poor neglected child- 
wife? How had she left Miss Stone’s t 

She had not a frieud in the world, she was 
utterly alone; a sharp pang of remorse smote 
him ; he seemed to hear her voice again, asking 
him to write to her. 

She must have found the routine of school life 
unendurable and run away. 

Bat this conclusion did not satisfy him; Ella 
had been at Richmond nearly, twelve months 
when she disappeared, she would have grown 
used to Miss Stone’s restraints and regulations 
in that time, 

Lord Vernon went up to London, and though 
the short winter’s day was closing in, be drove 
to the office of a firm skilled in all sorts of delicate 
investigation, 

To the head of this firm, Mr. Thorpe, a sharp, 
clear-headed lawyer, he unfolded his story, and 
then waited in silence for the verdict. 

“And you say the young lady had no rela- 
tions?" 

“Ouly some distant ones, who had positively 
refused to hold any more communication with 
her.” 

But Mr. Thorpe deemed it well to take down 
Dr. Drummond's address, 

“Blood’s thicker than water, my lord; I 
should be inclined to think the young lady has 
gone back to her friends. I don’t think you need 

eel uneasy about her.” 

“You don’t understand,” ssid the Earl, 
simply. ‘‘She is my wife, Countess of Vernon. 
i tell you Mr, Thorpe, she must be found, if T 
spead half my fortuue in the search, Think of 
my ition, I cannot tell whether I am a 


married man or a widower !” 

“ Your wife. That alters the case ; my opinion 
is very differen: iow.” 

“You think——?” 

“I think some accident befeli ber ladyship 
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and she is dead ; no girl in the world whose only 
chance of rank and wealth was a reconciliation 
with her husband would hold herself purposely 
aloof for three years,” 

Loré-Vernon gained srs 3 little by his inter- 
view; he went away with a strange remorse 
gnawing ab his heart; it seemed to him that if 
any evil had befallen his wife, if in a moment 
of despair or unhappiness she had taken her 
own life, her blood was as surely on his head 
as though he had killed her, 

He went down to Templeton. himself and 
interviewed Mrs, Drummond, who was far too 

> a time-server to refuse to see an Harl, 
When she learned that her little neglected drudge 
was in very truth Countess of Vernon, she ex- 
claimed with such astonishment that Kenneth 
knew her surprise was genuine, 

“T have never seen her sincé you took her 
away,” said Mrs, Drummond, promptly, “ never 
once. Dear, dear, to think of Ella being a Coun- 
tess! It almost takes one’s breath away. She 
may well have money to throw away.” 

Kenneth caught at that, it was evident Mra. 
Drummond had some communication with 
her late nursery governess. 

“To is only little Una,” replied the doctor’s 
wife, ‘my youngest child, a cripple, you know, 
Ella spoilt Nm age till Una would hardly 
F aye to anyone else. ell, each birthday since 

e child went away a handsome t has 
come for Una, and we have gu of course 
Ella sent it, only as there was no address we 
could not write in reply.” 

At Kenneth’s earnest wish Una was sent for ; 
a child of twelve with a sweet patient face, but a 
hopeless cripple ; he had never seen her during 
the month he spent at the village inn, Una was 
not considered ornamental or engaging by her 
mother, who kept her in the background. 

She came, holding the presents, the four 
be = — er to remind 
er er lost friend: a of fai i 
a doll dressed in all the free Be komik ose Paria 
os of German toys, and a paint- 

OX. 

“ And you are sure these came from your 
cousin ?” Kenneth asked her, kindly. 

“Ob, yes. I could not forget ”8 writing ; 
ahe was at Richmond when she sent the book.” 

Proof positive, 

“TI fancy she was a great traveller,” put in 
Mrs, Drummond; “the doll came by railway 
with ever so many foreign labels on the box, 
and the same by the toys; the paint-box 
sent through the post ; London, I think the 
wae. 


Two facts were clear to Kenneth; his wife 
had been living so short.a time ago as May, and 
she had been possessed of armple means ; the gifts 
wore selected without any regard to economy, 
the doll in particular must have cost pounds. 

He rose to go, puzzled and distressed. Ella 
had asserted she had no relations in the world, no 
friend on earth ; how then did she manage to live 
in luxury and send presents of euch a coatly 
nature } 

He went -back to London and resumed his 
search ; he grew weary and heartsick over his 
invéstigations, and in the midst of them he 
received a little note from Genera! Clive, beg- 
ging for his company at dinner on a certain 

ay. 

Tb cost him something to refuse the invitation, 
cut he did refuse it, pleading a prior engagement; 
then a few days after he met the in the 
Park and the old officer would take no denial, 
-. insisted upon the Earl accompanying him 

ome. . 

“Mab will be delighted to see you; we have 
never forgotten your kindness the day of her 
—— What an idiot young Houghton must 
bef’ 

Tt was a comfort to be able to assent, 

“ Actually wanted my consent to his marrying 
Mab,” pursued the General, who wae the sinaplest, 
most communicative old gentleman. “I told 
him people didn’t shoot young ladies first and 
marry them afterwards.” 

“ And Mise Clive?” 

_ “Mab didn’t care. I wish, to tell you the truth, 
sie would care about something ; the doctors say 





there’s nothing the matter with her, slie’s only to 
get strong, bub it seems to me that’s just what 
she can't do; she layson the sofa like the ghost 
of herself. You come in to dinner, a little society 
will be g 4 for her.” 

Kenne# had his own doubts of that, bat the 
temptation was too strong for him, and excuses 
about his morning coat having been removed, he 
accompanied the General to the pretty bijou 
villa in Mayfair. 

After all Mab did not come down to dinner; a 
message came that she was tired, so the General 
aod his guest partook of it ¢éte-d-téte, and as 
soon as it was over an old Indian friend turned 
up to play cribbage ; clearly Kenneth’s company 
could be dispensed with. 

“Bat you'll go up and see Mab,” cried her 
uncle, seeing the Earl bent on leaving. ‘' Poor 
child, a little society will cheer her up.” 

The old Anglo-Indian saw nothing peculiar 
in inviting a fascinatiug Rarl tospend haif-an-hour 
alone with a beautiful girl; to his idea there 
was a great gulf between Mab and Lord Vernon, 
® gulf of years, E mean jhe never suspected the 
real gulf between them. 

Kenneth yielded; he went upstairs bo the 
drawing-room floor, and a faint voice said,--- 

He fore . iain her 

e forgot e ing when he was beside 
but herself. Two months had passed since he 
bore her an unconscious burden in his arms, 
and she looked the mere shadow of her former 
self; her sof> hair was cud quite short, and 
clustered in = all over her small head, her 

t 


most transparent, 
were very pale in spite of her becoming pink 
dress. 

Sh opmned. ber b 

opened eyes and fixed them on his 
face with a happy smile. 

“ You have stayed away from me e long while,” 
she whispered, half reproachfully. 

Kenneth started, could it be that bis dreadful 
secret was yet unknown to her, he almost feared 
80 pa hye manner. ‘ 

nod stay a willingly.” 

“TI wanted pe 20,” pleaded che girl, pitifully; 
“in the worst of my illness, when they thought I 
was dying, I wanted Beatrice to let you come 
and say -bye to me, but she would not... . 
Did you have my letter 1” 


(Continued on page 33:3.) 








LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Sm Juiian'’s theory as to Leile’s father being 
in close proximity to Wilton Crosbie, was proved 
a fact no later than the next morning, 

Mrs. Sylvester was sitting in her own room 
writing some letters in the quiet hour that 
followed on breakfast, when there came a tap 
at her door, and in answer to her brisk summons 
the handle was turned slowly, and Leila entered 
the room. 

The girl's face was very, very white—her eyes 
had that big dilated look which came into them 
in moments of great mental agitation-—her small 
hands were clasped together ; they held a letter 
crushed between them. Mrs. Sylvester rose at 
once from her chair. 

You want me, Leila, my dear?” che asked, 
her quick sympathy instantly aroused by the 
sight of the girl’s most evident trouble. For 
answer Leila held out the letter she was carrying. 

“Tt is from my father,” she said in a low 
strained voice. 

Mrs. Sylvester compressed her lips. 

* Am I to read it dear }” 

Leila nodded her head. 

“Tf you will—and then give me your advice. 
I—-I am co bewildered, I hardly know what I am 
doing,” she put her hand to her head as she 
spoke, and brushed her hot tired eyes. She 
stood with her face a little averted as Mra. 
Sylvester unfolded the crumpled note. There 





were clusters of fresh flowers on the broad cakes 
mantelshelf, and the scent of the violets fillecx 
the whole atmosphere of the room. A picture 
of Julian Bernadine stood in a wide frame on 
the shelf among the flowers, If Mrs, Bersadiae 
had been allowed to have had her way she wonki 
have studded each room in Wilton Oroabie with 
photographs of her boy ; but Sir Julian protestet’ 
strongly against this, and save for an occasional 
portrait he ordered them all to be pat ont of 
sight. 


‘© As many of your dear self ae you like ary» 


pretty mother, but not of me!” he bad said, 

Mra, Sylvester, however, was one of those whe 
derived a pleasare from # glimpse now and thes 
at a picture of her young host. She had at onee- 
rescued this photograph from a dark corner of 
the charming rooms placed at her disposal, anck 
set it in the most prominent spot she could find. 

“T shall have his mother in a fine state of 
jealousy, I am afraid,” she had thought to hersst! 
as she did this ; “ but all the same [ am not going 
to cease caring for the boy just because his 
mother may be jealous !” 


Leila unconsciously let her eyes rest upon the: 


picture of Julian’s grave kind face, As her eyer 
met the gaze of those handsome honest ones of 
the photograph, she shivered slightly; there 
came to her quite suddenly the bitter truth of 
the wideness of difference there was between thie 


man and the man she called her father ; of the > 


horror Julian Bernadine must hold for such 
man as Eustace Vane. She spread her hands 


unconsciously also to the blaze of the fire as she- 


stood waiting for Mr. Sylvester to speak ; yed ab< 


was not cold, the flame of passionate suffering: 


within her heart seemed to spread like a feve» 
throughout her whole being. : 
Margot’s mother read quickly througlr Mb 
Vane's epistle. Her lip curled with con:empt 
as che did so, 
‘He is positively unique!” she said to 


herself. “ Surely there never was so impertinent - 


scoundrel before in all the world as Hustaee 
Vane |” 
For Mr. Vane had written quite naturally, 


his letter was couched in a pleasant airy sere - 


of fashion, telling his daughter thos as ib 
chanced he happened to be staying in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wilton Crosbie, at the very time 
she should be an inmate of Mrs, Bernadine’sa 


house, he should take advantage of the chanee, . 


ride over some time during the morning and 
pay her a visit. His real reason being no strong 
desire to see his child, but of obtaining an intro- 
duction to his daughter’s new and wealthy 
friends, His termination to the note was mos 
characteristic. 

‘*T am exceedingly glad,” he wrote, “ tha& 
you have at last been able to teag,yourself out of 


town, and I hope you will not fail to improve - 


the occasion that has brought you in contact 
with people who can be of real use to you.” 

Mrs, Sylvester’s sensation of anger and cor~ 
tempt against the writer of this letter melted 
into truest comprehension and pity for Leila’y 
feelings. é 

She could nob speak for the moment, ft w 
Leila who firat broke the silence. 

“lo—it is not possible that my father car 
know that I am here with you,” she said hur 
riedly, a little catch in her breath betraying ber 
anxiety, 

Mrs. Sylvester bent forward and kissed the 
girl with one of her rare moments of tnother)y 
tenderness. 

“Leila,” she said gently. ‘‘ You must cave 
to deceive yourself any longer about your father, 
He is what he has always been, selfish and un- 


principled to the core—-forgive me, my child, . 


these are harsh and territie words for you to 
hear; but alas! you must hear them for they 
are the truth ; and unless you fully realise this 
truth, your future life will be one long story of 
misery and bitter pain, I have for some time 
past wished that you should know your father’s 
character for what it really is—it has hurt me 

to the heart to see your untiring devotion to him, 
your unchan faith in him. He played upon 
your mother’s sweet nature just as he has beer 
playing upon you, and he brought her to hey 


grave before her time. Now,” Mrs, Sytveste:~ 
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ae 


et very firmiy. “Thave ux 
og him t« 

J , hence I speak so openly 
and I shall have no hesitation in 
2 my real opinion if he ventures to 
; a 





r time 





you. 

not do this,” Leila said, dully. She 
3 hali-bitter!, he—he is only too glad tc 
be rid of me z responsibility,” s 
but whatever he may do 








broke down here withoa 





b, “Oh! he 1urts me to know it all—-dear 
ar friend, help me aow—tell me what I muat 
hk feel los I do t know which way to 
g —Wwhich path to take it is so fuli of pain 
Rass d Vv 
Mrs rapped her arms about the 
yirl There were tears in her eye 
as ei i 
BSo Lvila,” she said tenderly, as the 
young sleader c re cluvg to her with a teuch 
if iv a breaking down of usual prid 
id etrength that was most elogueut—that spoke 
raving for comfort, for love, that over- 
lier strength. ‘Courage, my dear, my 
‘uN ld, now, ligten to me. You must leave 
in wy hands. J will meet your father 
this morning—it will not be the fist time I have 
had to speak out some plain home truths to 
ace Vaue--[ will receive him when he 
ives here. He must be made to understand 
cat, Raving like a coward deserted you at a 
men f great muble, he h henceforth no 
arther claim upon your consideration, and that 
both yourself and your frionds have no desire fe 
iis companionship, however fascinating it way be, 
may uore material things than ‘hese 


14 L sho!l see how matters march. Now 

uy dear, r up—pnt on your hat and come 

with mo inte the grounds for a brisk walk: I 

nnot-—-F will not allew you to distress yourself 

in thie way, What have you done with Margot? 

na did mot go down to breakfast.” 
ila shook her head 

Y felt too tired, too worried. 

the covered c 


ven, t 


Margot is 
urt, I 


vaying teonis in pro- 





ed to: ge 1 join her; but,” Leila paused 
sud coloured deaply for a moment; “ but if I 
aight only go back to London.” 

Mrs. Syiveetor shook her head at this deterrai- 
74110) 

“You shall go when Igo, not before. Now 
trust ol! to me, Leila. I have vanquished several 
ecewies in my time, and IT am not very much 


sfraid af Eastace Vane, 
and wait there for me when you are dressed, 
em your warmest coat 1” 


Go down into the hall 
Pat 


Leila went obediently to her own room. She 
felt so weak andigiwed, poor child, from such coa- 
tinued anxiety, if was almost a relief to let the 


aspvon ni bel by things slip from her for a little 





And the romething so cheeriug in Mrs. 

‘ “s frank strong manner that Leila gathered 

eng from it also, strength and courage to 

eed on her road all clouded and blighted 

ae it was by her father’s cruel indifference and 
z duing 


ne was uot long in arraying herself for a walk, 





i when sheemerged she found Mre, Sylvester 
ing for her, having promptly set aside her 
spondence and her own inclinations to give 





leattention to Leila and Leila’s troubles. 

“ od child,” she said, warmly, as Leila came 

with the faintest of faint smiles 
curve of her beautiful sad lips 

my most obedient daughter.” 

obedient than Margot Our dear, ‘dear 


4 s mer 





re vester laughed as she tucked the girl’s 


through her own, 





You knowl have never really tested Margot 
wel, She is obedient because she has bad no will 


of aer own 
Vo rug co 
An ure { id 
Tanks | 

ugog, hes 


raatter, WN 


or at least no will that is even inclined 
nter to mine. If such an event ever 
and Mrs. Sylvester laughed again and 
head, “Cicely is quite a different 
w I call you obedient because you 


or not do. to | 
ealise his proper pgsition with | 








| 








| 


| mistaken, 


} - i¢ yk § 
iy ) | comparison after all between my girls and you, 
bring you to your 





Leila. 

[Leila sighed slightly. 

‘My life has been so different to that of other 
girls,” she said, gently. “I feel as though I were 
an old, old woman... I am é¢o tired,” and then, 
realising the full strength of this confession, the 
girlshastened to modify ii, 

“JY meau I feel tired jast now, bu 
because I have not been very well.” 

‘* Of course,” Mrs. Sylvester assented. 

She led Leila a brisk walk through the grounds, 
They caught a glimpse of Mrs, Bernadine walking 
from. the conservatory to the house, her: hauds 
full of flowers. 

“A beautiful woman, if not exactly a wise ove,” 
Mrs, Sylvester said, as they paused to watch Sir 
Julian's: mother .pass out of sight. “I have 
rarely seen- a woman I. more honestly admire, 
phyzically speaking.” 
seeuts strangely young, and” 
paused asthough she hardly kuew how t 
her words, : 

‘i know what is in your mind, Leila,” Mrs, 
Sylvester said, “she is strangely different towhat 
ove would expect for the mother of such a aca! 
Am [ pot right’ ” 

Leila coloured. 

“TE really ought net to think these thiugs 
People are so different when they are really known 
and understood. Now Ido not know either Mrs, 
Bernadine or her eon, so my conclusions must be 
premature,” 

Mrs, Sylvester stopped to admire a bed of 
brilliant coloured crocuses, 

“ There is very little to discover in Mrs. Berna 
dine,” she said, slowly. 
self in her eyes, on her lips. 
even a young nature, with al! the faults of an over 
sensitive mind, In reality she is no more than a 
child—-a child who has suffered but who has also 
been spoiled, Julian fs quite afiothe: matter 
altogether.” Then Mrs, Sylvester laughed, “but 
just hark to me, setting forth to preach observa- 
tion to one who is so skilled in character, reading, 


thab is 


Khe 


Leila 
frame 


“She carries ber real | 
She is a tender, 


= ee 


She had not heard him 





faintly up at. Julian, 
coming. 

“T forgot both the wind and thedamp. Iwas 
thinking,” she said. 

Julian was silent an instant, He had no. need 
of her words to tell him that her thoughts had 
been no sweet ones, The eager desire that 
rushed through him to relieve this beautiful 
fragile chiid of the burden of such heavy care and 
anxiety as oppressed her, was sosetrong, it 
| surprised him a little. 

‘*You must not stand any longer,” he said, 
when he spoke at last. “Think what Miss 
Margot or Mrs. Sylvester would say if they could 





| see their beloved invalid doisg. such. rash 
| things,” bay ; 
~ ©] have just left Mrs, Sylvester,” Leila.eaid, 


and her face flushed hotly, aud thea paied as she 
remembered witk.sudden bitterness the.cause, of 
Mrs. Sylvester’s parting from her, ‘'She—she 
has gone back to the house.” The girls head 
was bent a little, then it was reared with a sorb 
of desperate pride that. made her whole beariv 

very cold, “She has gone to meet my father, 

she explained. YS 

Julian uttered no sound of surprise, as he 
| might have done under ordinary circumstances, 
He avoided auy sort of remark about Mr. Vane. 
Not that he had any-reason to hold. his silence 
on this point, but, that his tender. interest 
| awakened his tach to its fullest extent. He fels 
she would rather he made no remark. 

‘‘And.you are going to join Miss Margot at 
the tennis court? May I walk with you?” 

Leila of course assented. 

** You have a beautiful home, Sir Julian,” she 
said, as .they proceeded slowly through the 
| wooded part, rich now in its spring garment of 
fresh clear green, “how 1 love the country.’ 

Julian stooped and pushed aside some leaves. 

“May I give you these?” he asked, half- 
ahyly. 

There. was a little cluster of white violets 
peeping from under the leaves. 

Leila thanked him in her quiet grave way, 

“There are such unexpected delights and 








and writing as you!” 

“Oh!” Leila murmured deprecatingly, “ please 
don’t say such’things, I love to hear you talk. 
always learn something from you !" 

Mrs. Sylvester tucked the girl's hand a little 
more closely within her arm, aud walked on chat- | 
ting now on Leila’s work, on a hundred different 
things, She was only too pleased to see a light 
come in the girl's eyes, and o little tinge of 
colour creep into the cheeks, Occupied thus, the 
moments flew by very quickly, till a clock in 
some part of the grounds, striking twelve, 
recalled Mrs. Sylvester to the fact that she had 
40 appointment to keep, 

J will go back aow, Leila,” she said. “ Ifyou 
follow this pathway my dear, it will bring you 
eventually to. the covered tennis court, where 
you can join Margot. You look so much better 
for your walk. Your cheeks have a splendid 
colour, Don't dawdle. The air is bleak. I will 
come to your room and tell you all that has 
happened before luncheon. Ruu along, dear !”’ 

Leila turned with tears starting to her eyes. 

“How good you are,” she said; the whole 
flood of her gratitude finding a veut in her voice. 
She walked on swiftly then. As she found her- 
self alone, her footsteps slackened, 

“How good, How true a friend!” she 
thought to herself. ‘* She cheers me, she helps 
me! everythiog seems less when she takes it ia 
hand, If I could only tell her about that other ! 
—but it is impossible.” 

Leila paused and looked with unseeing eyes on 
the sort of wild growth that stretched around her, 
studded with clusters of tall golden daffodils, 
“ Besides,” she mused, on her thoughts crowding 
fast now in their old restless burning fashion. 
‘' Besides, the end will not be far now, please 
Heaven, The debt will soon be paid. I must 
work doubly uard, Then I-—I shall be released so | 
far ss that weight is concerned. With Mrs, | 
Sylvester it is less bitter-—less ——-” 

“Miss Vane! I thought I could not .be 
Are you wise to stand here; the 








sacrifice everything you desire most eagerly, | place is so damp, and the wind is so cold?” 


There is so little 


Leila turned with a little start and smiled 


treasures iu the country,” she said. 

Juliav had gone down onone knee ; he worea 
rough dark brown suit of corduroy, a riding suit 
with leather gaiters, He had a manly picturesque 
air. As he stooped and plucked the little tender 
fragrant blossoms, there was something inex- 
pressibly strong and yet gentle about him, 

Leila felt the attraction in the same way as 
she responded to the fascination of a flower, or 
of any object that was sympathetic, 

His hat had slipped off, and she let her eyes 
rest on his dark head that bore hereand there an 
early silver thread in the curly hair, 

“T begin to understand now, what has. won my 
Margot’s heart,” she said to herself, “L like 
him very mauch !” 

It was an unusual confession for the girl .to 
make, 

All men, and indeed almost all people, save the 
very very few who were linked to her life, by 
affection, or by other causes, held no tangible 
position in Leila’sthoughts. They flitted in and 
out of her life like so many phantoms, they made 
no impression upon her, her mind was teo full 
of other matter, 

This sudden conyiction that she found Julian 
Bernadine satisfactory, would have surprised 
Leila extremely had she not at once attributed it 
to what in fact was the truth, the association of 
the man with her dear and most beloved friend, 

It gave Leila a gleam of rare pleasure , the 
feeling of confidence and liking that was de- 
veloped within her at this moment, for the 
young man whom she imagined was not only the 
keeper of Margot’s future happiness, but was 
intently desirous of holding that sacred place. 

She took the violets from Julian with a smile 
such as he had not hitherto seen on her face. 

“ Tt is I who, must scold you now, Sir Julian,” 
she said, and the.tone of her voice was, as de- 
licious and as surprising to him as her smile, 
“How wrong of you to kneel in this damp 
place,” 

Julian bent forward and brushed some earth 
from his gaiters, ‘Phere was a bot flush on his 
brow and cheeks, 
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Had he not Checked himself he would have 
startled Leila considerably ‘by the words that 
hovered on his lips. 

He knew, however, only too well, thad all 
knowledye of her fast increasing power over him 
was something” that the girl was absolutely 
denied, 

He did nob try to understand the littlechange in 
her manner to him, it was enough for him there 
was a change, and that the glimpse of warmth 
and sweetmess that was revealed’ beyond her 
coldnes something more infinitely beautiful 
than his imagivation had ever. conferred before 
him, 

He Was so happy io this moment, standing 
alone with ‘Lelia in the silence of the wood watch- 
ing her little fingers pin the violets ha had 
gathers’ ‘safely on to the breast of her coat, 
that be felt no desire to aek for more, at least 
not then, 

She reminded him once again of a violet her- 
self as she stood there, so delicate, so exquisite, 
so full of subtle beauty and the fragrance of a 
fasciuation which was to him irresistible. 

He bad. produced a flat case from his pocket, 
and Leila tad taken a big pin from this case with 
a laugh that was almost merry. 

“You are quite wonderful,” she said, her 
glorious eyes meeting his, for an instant. 

“ A most desirable companion | May I look at 
this fanny little case? You have had it a long 
time Sir Julian ?” 

“ Almost all my life,” Julian ansWered. 

He triéd to keep his voice even and unchanged. 
He wanted ‘the pleasure to lnat as long as it 
could, ne , 

In a few moments she would’ have joined the 
others, and she would be lost to him. 

Ah! if he only dare speak out the eager hope, 
the passion that was beginning to crowd his 
heart so fast, eo strong; but he muet have 
patience. She was, so far, away from him. 

She did not even regard him as her friend. 

He had no sort of place in her life—that 
strange sad burdened life-—he must wait and 
hold his hope in check till at least their friend- 
ship had grown a little stronger—till she had 
learned to know him better perhaps to trust 
him, 

It might be'long in coming ; but Julian’s hope 
cried out’ that it would come some day—and 
even fdr ‘the joy of being called’ her friend by 
Leila Vane, he would willingly have wailed gil 
the years of his life ! 


eee ee 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Lum examined the little well-worn case with 
real interest, » 

“And you can sew, too!" she said, as she dis- 
covered a beg of needles, a giant-like thimble 
and some skeins of thread, as well as the store of 
pins, 

Julian smiled. 

“Out in the wilds of Australia I learnt to 
make myself useful in all sorts of ways. I be- 
lieva,” with his pleasant laugh, “ I believe I could 
manage to fashion an entire wardrobe for all my 
sa, . I were put to the dire necessity, Miss 

ane!” . > 

To himself he was thinking that his old case 
would henceforth carry a charm about with it 
- it had rested so long in those slender small 

nds, 

Leila folded up the little leathern packet and 
gave it back to him. 

“You must be very fond of it,” she said, But 
his sensitive ear noted a faint change ia her voice 
again, 

_ He had no. clue as to why this should be, he 
little imagined that the mere mention of the 


word ‘‘ Australia” was sufficient to drive away 

any touch ¢ are that might come to Leila. 
“T like “old and tried. companions,” he 

soswered. “Zam at heart a id Conser- 


vative, oO See 
“T think most of us are that-in reality,” Leila 
sais with a faint smile ; “we cling to what we 
now.” Si 


« “I remember,” Julian continued, as they pro- 


ceeded along the path agaiv, “I remember many 
little instances when my great skill with the 
needle has served me well. Your friend, Mr. 
Bartlett, for instance was—-—” 

“Mr, Bartlett is not my friend,” Leila said 
here hurriedly, almost fiercely ; then she checked 
herself, remembering swiftly the strange im- 
pression she might give. ‘“ He was my father’s 
secretary ; beyond that I have no real acquaint- 
ance with him,” she said after that abrupt 
pause, 

. Julian just glanced at her ; there was a touch 
of deep emotion in his voice as. he answered 


“Tam glad you did not admit Bartlett to your 
friendship,” he said. “I do not care to spéak ill 


speak much that is good.” He paused here, he 
suddenly had a sort of contraction at lis heart 
as he recalled the firet moment his eyes had 
rested ‘on Leila Vane's loveliness, “Yet,” he 
added, now hurriedly, “he called you bis friend. 
He carries your picture.” 

Leila had grown very pale. 

“T hada shock when you told me you had seen 
my portrait. ia My, Bartlett’s possession,’ I do 
not know héw ff came there, Sir Julian, © Most 
surely he did not receive it from my hands; but 
there were many pictures of me in my old home ; 
one of these must have been stolen, ‘I'o auch a 
man as Mr, Bartlett such a theft would mean 
very little,” 

Julian looked at her delicate face. There was a 
coldness upon it that waa almost indescribable— 
a sort of aversion in her voice that seemed to 
escape her unconsciously. 

“Tl am sorry I should have spoken of it, Misa 
Vane,” he said, gently. “ Had I kuown——~” 

Leila broke in with a little wailing note in her 
voice, — 

“Oh, it does not matter. Iam foolish, I—I 
ought to know so much better by this time. I 
ouglit to realise that even in little things [ must 
be prepared for vexation, for sorrow.” Then she 
quickened her steps. “ Are we not almost close 
to the Court; I.can hear some voices?” she 
asked, hurriedly. 

“Tt lies just there,” Julian said, falling easily 
into her mood, and hastening at once to dismiss 
the subject of Bartlett from their conversation ; 
“but we have to make a detour to reach it. I 
hope you are. nob tired. Are you thiuking of 
joining in a game }” 

The girl swiled at this.and shook her head; but 
the smile.went aluwiost instantly. 

“Oh! I am useless at any game—tennis, in 
particular, is. most mysterious to me---~Margot 
has tried to teach me, but I am so dull and stupid 
I cannot learn!” f 

He saw that she spoke with an effort of gaiety. 
His whole heart yearned out over her, He could 
uot endure to see so fair, so young, a creature 
shadowed so perpetually. It troubled him in-a 
double sense, not only because he could not bear 
to know that any woman suffered, but because 
he felt himself drawn hour by hour rearer and 
nearer to the hope, the joy of sometime mingling 
his life with her’s, 

It was a phase that had come to him swiftly 
and uncovseiously. He knew now as he walked 
beside her through the fresh green wovds that 
the keynote of this love and hope must have been 
struck the very firs) moment of their meeting— 
even before they had met actually. He remem- 
bered vividly how keen had been the interest 
with which he had gazed upon that pictured 
girlish face out in Henry Bartlett's Australian 
bungalow. 

A pang came all at once to the man’s eager 
heart as Bartlett flashed through his thoughts. 
He gave one glance at her face. The passion, 
the contempt, the hate with which ehe had just 
spoken, Bartlett’s, name rang in bis ears again, 
and with their memory came a hot thought, a 
thought that was.a question and a pain, 

What cause had this young girl for eo strong a 
hatred for any man ? 

What ; had there been between. himself 


still 





exist? 
Julian felt his own cheeks grow as paleas her's, 
had a chilled sensation upon him, and 


and ea Bartlett? What bond might uot | 





of any man, yet of ‘this man T do not find I can | 











yet his pulses were beating at a galloping 
pace, 

At this moment ihe path merged into two, 
aid & groom came up to Sir Julian and handed 


sim s telegram 

With a word of courteous permission from 
Leila, the young man opened the telegram 

“Let the messenger wait,’’ he said to the 
groom, “I shall’ be ab the house in a few 
moments. I want to send an auswer.” 

As they were alone he turned to Leile. 

“1 have bad pleasant news, Miss Vane,” he 
said, “my cousin, Giles Bernadine, wiil be with 
us thisevening. !-am so glad, so very glad!” 

tis whole countenance hore witness to the 
sincerity of these last words, He had lost his 
paior and the questioning anxiety that had 
haunted his eyes a moment befor ». 

Leila felt. ber heart stirred by hie earnest 
manner, and by his voice, 80 mellow and so full 
of siuesre pleasnre. She had heard the stcry of 
Giles Bernadine from Margot, but she had not 





| realiséd the full value of Sir Julian's affectiouate 


i 
{ 
, 


eager interest on his young co.usin’s account until 
this moment. 

She sbhvke quite involuntarily. 

“T am glad, too,” she said, and her tove was 
soft and tender as it had been at the moment 
when he had given her the vivlets, 

Julian thanked her warmly, 

*T have wanted the boy to come here all this 
time, but I could not persuade him to do so—he 
is so unhappy, Miss Vane--and I aim so utterly 
convinced that he is suifering for the sin of 
another.” . 

“He is coming to.stay here?” Leila asked, 
feeling drawn herself*to this boy whom she did 
not know. 

Sir Julian shook his head. 

"No, he will not come to the house, but he 
has agreed at last to a plan I proposed a few 
weeks back, There is a little lodge deep in the 
lower part of the grounds, and instead of rushing 
abroad aa he intended, Giles will stay at this 
lodge until 1 have thoroughly investigated this 
scandal. I am go eager to have the boy re 
instated in his old place, and to take away the 
shadow of dishonour that is breaking his father’s 
heart,” 

Leila looked at him, there were tears in her 
glorious eyes. 

“Tt is a good work, and I am sure you will 
suceeed, Sir Julian, 1 will pray that you may 
succeed, and quickly too,’ she beld out her 
small hand ; “do not let me keep you, Sir Julian, 
this message is iraportant.” 

He held her iwnd clasped so firmly, so tenderly, 


’ 


| that the girl became sensible of a strange thriling 





pleasure for that moment in which their hands 
clung together, 

She stood and watched him stride away with 
the pleasure lingering, and with an added sense 
of interest in, and liking for, this young man. 

“He is good,” she said’ to herself with cou 
viction, “ heis indeed worthy of my Margot !” 

Leila turned at this thought and moved on 
wards down the path that Jed to the large tennis 
court and gymnasium which was one of the many 
attractions of Wilton Croslie. 

Asshe drew nearer to the sound of the merry 
voices that came from within she suddenly 
changed her plans. 

She felt in no mood for amusement, more es- 
pecially for the sort of weak wid which a! ways 
circulated when Cicely Sylvester was surrounded 
(as she was certain to be just now) by her ad- 
mirers, Leila, teo, was Gistincily conscious by 
this time that Cicely’s sharpness and her sneer 
were based ou malicious intent; uot that this 
really troubled Leila, for she knew that Maryot’s 
sister was iniluenced in al! she did by jealousy 
and egotism ; but with her mind strung up to 
nervous tension by the kuowledge of what was 
passing between her father and Mrs. Sylvester, 
she was less inclined than usual to tolerate Cicely’s 
folly or flippant cynicism. 

She retraced her steps slowly, her old nervous- 
neas gradually conquering her again. 

She could not wholly forget the memory of 
Julian’s, the charm of hie manner, of his frank 
goodness and his tenderness was something that 
had approached her so nearly that it would linger 
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4 GROOM ADVANCED TO SIR JULIAN AND HANDED HIM A TELEGRAM, 


with her, even though her thought was devoted 
back again to the subject of her father 

She wondered what method Mrs, Sylvester 
would use {o bring home to this strange man the 
truth of his wrong-doing. 

Leila had a bitter sense of the failure that 
would attend her kind friend’s efforts. She knew 
her father too well now; all his tricks, his airy 
ways of meeting difficulties. 

Leila could have been amused a little io 
picturing the sort of scene that would pass 
between Mre, Sylvester—positive, practical, rigidly 
straightforward, and her butterfly fsiher—-grace- 
ful, fascinating, eei-like, yet, none the less, rigidly 
crooked, had not her heart been ao sore. 

She wandered alone in this solitary spot for a 
long time, she had lost count of the moments ; 
but after awhile she awoke to the fact that it must 
be close upon two hours since Mrs, Sylvester had 
left her ; she determined all at once to return to 
he house, she walked back through the grounds 
quickly. 

Her heart thrilled with fear and with a 
new seusation. For the first time she viewed an 
approaching meeting with ber father with reluc- 
tance, with pain, with a shrinking that was almost 
horror. 

So much had been done to change the spirit of 
devotion, of clinging love which she had lavished 
upon this man ; she would have given all her life 
to have felp once again as she had been wont to 
feel towards Eustace Vane; but she knew only too 
wel] that this would never, never be. 

His cruelty to her, his desertion, and his dis- 
houour, were all too new, too great, to be put on 
one side, Leila’s one strong wish was not io be 
brought in contact with him ever again. 

She had suffered so long, so much, till the 
iron had entered her soul. 

As she drew near to the house, she became 
aware of a group standing at the door, She 
quickly recoguised Mrs, Bernadine’s graceful 
figure end charming face. 

She was talking animatedly to a man standing 
beside a horse, 





Leila knew, rather than saw, that this man 
was her father. Sir Julian’s tall form was the 
third in the group; Mrs, Sylvester was not 
there. 

Leila paused as she realised this. She would 
have retreated but it was too late, Eustace Vane 
had caught sight of her. 

“Here ehe is at last!” he cried, his voice 
tinged with just the proper element of fatherly 
affection and reproach; “my little girl, I 
thought you were never coming; where have 
you been? I have worn Mrs. Bernadine’s 
patience to a thread since I would not go with- 
out a kiss from my Leila.” 

She did not advance towards the outstretched 
hand; her eyes rested on the man’s face and 
form, 80 fascinating, eo handsome, so eloquent of 
prosperity and freedom from anxiety. 

“T remained away on purpose, father,” she 
said, and her low troubled voice seemed to smite 
Julian’s heart as with a pain. “I did not wish 
to interfere with your conversation with Mrs. 
Sylvester.” 

Rustace Vane dropped his hand and laughed, 
but his eyes went towards Mrs, Rernadine with 
an appeal in them that seemed like the expres- 
sion of a sigh. 

“ You might have guessed that your greeting 
would be dearer to me, Leila, my child, than a 
dozen greetings from Mrs. Sylvester,” he said, 
and his tone was perfect. 

The girl grew ashen white. 

“T know not, father,” she answered, coldly, 
and yet with passion, “I know not what right 
T had to expect a greeting after so strange a 
farewell.” She came a little nearer. ‘Mra, 
Bernadine and Sir Julian will forgive me, I 
hope,” she said, very quietly, “if I remind you 
that Mrs. Sylvester expects an interview with 
you, since you have come here,” 

There was a curious gleam in Eustace Vane’s 
eyes. Leila’s changed demeanour was a blow to 
the selfish scoundrel who had traded so long upon 
her girlish faith and adoration, but such an old 





warfare, was not likely to let himself be dis- 
mayed by this blow, unexpected as it was. 
He had never had anything bub a sense of toler- 
ance and contempt for the girl. Had she not 
been necessary to him, he would have shunted. 
her long ago. 

She had never seemed more desirable, or more 
full of future poesibilities than now, when she 
bad withdrawn herself from him, but Eustace 
Vane would make no effort to woo her back. 
She had been guilty of disloyalty to him, he said 
to himself, grandiloquently, she should suffer 
in consequence, 

Leila standing there waiting for her father to 
reply to her last speech, shivered as her eyes met 
his, Henceforth he would not be merely selfish 
and cruelly indifferent to her ; he would be her 


enemy ! 
(Zo be continued.) 








Tue introduction of mahogany into England 
and the commerce of the world was caused by 
the repairing with a plank of that wood of one 
of Sir Walter Raleigh's vessels in 1595. 

In Siam, when there is a question at law 
between two parties and a scarcity of witnesses 
to establish the truth in the case, it is customary 
to resort to the water test. Both parties are 
required to dive simultaneously into deep water, 
and the one that eteys the longest under is 
adjudged the truth-teller, and gets the verdict, 

Havre is the first town in Europe to com- 
pletely substitute electricity for other methods 
of propulsion upon the tramways. The system 
adopted ig the overhead wire supported on posta 
which are also used for carrying arc lamps. The 
cars are forty in number, and are capable of 
carrying fifty passengers, Some have two motors, 
but the majority have ouly one, and allare geared. 
on the axle direct. An electric railway has been 
recently opened at Kiew, in Rugsia—-the first in 
that country. Itis about two miles long, with 


| soldier as he in the tricks and tactics of life's} gradients as high as nine per cent. 
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LOOKING QUICKLY TOWARDS THE ORCHARD GATE MARGERY BEHELD MR. LYNNE ADVANCING IN HER DIRECTION, 


DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


Tae month of “the sere and yellow leaf,”— 
the sad, prophetic month of September—is yet a 
very kind and genial one sometimes. 

Thus it chanced on the day of Mrs, Kildare’s 
picnic, though why it should have been called 
Mrs, Kildare’s affair, any more so than 
the Durhams’, or Mr. Price's, or Sir George 
Stoke’s, since each one invited thereunto was ex- 
peeted to contribute something more or less sub- 
stantial to strengthen the bill of fare, Margery 
herself could never quite understand---thus it 
chanced on that particular day that the sun 
shone out radiantly from a sky of fleckless blue, 
and the wind was as soft and southerly as a mid- 
May breeze. 

The very birds as they sang in the shady 
branches, or skimmed on light and joyous wing 
over the tufted meadows seemed to fancy that 
spring had returned once more, months before her 
ume, 

At half-past eleven o’clock that morning the 

Durhams’ pony carriage drove briskly from the 
house-door ; Mr. Lynne and Aunt Susan in front, 
Margery and a huge hamper behind—Ned, the 
surgery-boy lurking in the cool gateway to see 
the company start. 
_ “Can you find room for your knees, Margery '” 
inquired matter-of-fach Aunt Susan, hoisting a 
large blue sunshade, which every now and then 
did its best to dislodge Mr. Lynne’s hat or to 
peck out his left eye, and glancing over her ample 
shoulder at her niece’s cramped figure on the 
back seat. “I am afraid you are finding it a 
rather tight fit my dear?” 

“A tight fit?” echoed Margery, laughing 
rather ruefully! “you are right, Aunt Susan! 
I do not care how soon we may find ourselves in 
Slipgford Beeches,” 

Bless you, my dear, it would be a tighter if 
I were there!’ laughed back Aunt Susan, 





jovially. “And have you also sufficient room, 
Mr, Lynne?” turning then to their grave young 
Jehu. 

* Thank you, yes.” 

“I must beg of you to be careful, Mr. Lynne, 
all the same. There is that apricot pie, recollect, 
which we could not get into the hamper, put 
down somewhere or ether by your heels.’ 

**T’ll recollect,” promised Mr. Lynne. 

Along the dusty road they went, the meridian 
sum smiting down upon them through the faint- 
blue vanishing morning haze. 

“T hope you will all have a pleasant day,” 
kindly Dr. Durham had said when he got up 
from the table to leave his women-folk after 
breakfast, 

“I hope co, I’m sure,” had responded Aunt 
Susan, heartily. 

Well, thought Margery, herself, she felt 
happy enough at present, but how would it be 
by-and-by, she wondered ! 

She gazed reflectively at Mr. Lynne’s wide 
shoulders, there side by side with those of Aunt 
Susan, yet wider and much fetter, her smart 
flowered silk gown showing plainly through the 
thin muslin cape she wore, her equally smart 
bonnet with its lofty poke now happily sheltered 
under her blue umbrella. 

Merciful powers! thought Margery with a 
shudder, how resplendent would appear Aunt 
Suean when she should step forth presently in 
all her glory upon the emerald greensward of 
Slingford Beeches ! 

Would Mrs. Kildare laugh abt her covertly, 
and say something aside in French to Yolande, 
Margery wondered uneasily? That would be 
Mra, Kildare all over, if she did «o. 

And albeit Margery Durham was dressed coolly 
and simply enovgh herself, she somehow grew 
warm from head to foot as she gazed at her Aunt 
Susan Patchett. Well, after all, it was no fault 
of herse—-Margery’s—if Aunt Susan chose to make 
such a epectacle of herself. 

They were all to assemble in the Slivgford 
Beeches between twelve and one o’clock—such 





was the arrangement agreed upon--and the 
horses and vehicles were to be put up ab “ The 
Silent Woman,” a lonely inn of a somewhat 
tumble-down description, which stood vear to 
the entrance of the forest surrounded by patches 
of Furze. 

~ A wild-looking place it would be, undoubtedly, 


with @ stormy autumn suneet t. 
The servants whom Sir Geo Stoke had 
promised to bring with him would afterwards 


convey the provision hampers from “The Silent 
Woman’’ to the rendezvous in the forest, as 
Mrs. Kildare of course called it. 

About a couple of miles or so out of Foxdale 
the Durham party overtook the Kev. Timothy 
Price, ambling along the road in the broiliry 
sun astride his stout brown cob 

“Ab, how d’ye do! how d’ye dol!” cried 
out Aunt Susan, very nearly flourishing her big 
blue sunshade in the exuberance of her enjoy- 
ment and high good-humour. “ We, I think, 
shall get there first, Mr. Price-—yes, we shall get 
there first |” 

The Rector of Slingford himself was not 
going ; nor were Lawyer Jobneon and his family ; 
only the Durhams, the Kildares, Sir George 
Stoke, and Mr, Price—and that was enough, Mrs. 
Kildare had decided, 

Doubtless, in her own mind, more than enough, 
Because everyones of course was aware that the 
jaunt had been organised solely on account of 
Yolande and her titled adorer. 

He had been dallying too long already, thought 
Mrs. Kildare—he must be brought or driven to- 
the point somehow or other, If fitting opportu- 
nities were not forthcoming, why, she would take 


upon herself to create them, to put a few right- 


under his very nose, as it were—thab was all. 

She would get up a little picnic, for one thing, 
and see what that would do. 

Certainly Yolande herself alone was more than 
enough to provoke the patience of a saint, seeing 
that she would not assist the wooing one jot, nor 
lift even so much as a finger to egg the 
suitor on. 
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| her dreamy yet passionate eyes—those dangerous, 
| dark-lashed, hazel eyes which had fn them often” 


* Just that sott shade of green wo sometimes Fee 


In evening skies. 
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Figuratively speaking, there were the hand- | gander, whose days in all likelihood were num- | lovelier if possible than ever, in her long white 
some doors of Reveist Hall standing open | bered, greeted each one of them with discordant | soft-clinging gown and siouched gray Cavalier 
wide and waiting unmistakeably for her dainty | cack!e as they alighted at the door of the inn, hat--which she wore just a trifle on one side, 
foot to step across the threshold, and yet she During Aunt Susan’s slow and careful descent | like a Gainsborough portrait--around the felt 
positively, wilfully, refused to accep! her good | the clamour they made was deafening crown of which curled a white and scarlet ostrich 
furtuae, and remained as passive, as obstinate, as! In a neighbouring pond of Stygian hue the | feather that drooped fer over the hat’s wide brim 
idly uncertain, as indeed the euitor | ducks were bobbing up and down for the dainties | until the red tip rested lightly upon the wearer's 
were the most ordivary of lovers and. not Sir | that lay bemeath the surface; whilst from the | shoulder, 
George Stoke of Revelstoke at all! | moss-growa trough which stood hard by the Now and then one caught a glimpse of ‘her 
Oh dear! oh dear! it was enough to make one | porch, milk-white throated pigeons were drinking } dead gold hair ; occasionally flashed the light of 
desperate—to drive one wild—to turn one's hair | thiretily, just home from the distant pea- fields. 
| Yet, never mind—either by hook or by | Margery noticed that tha Grange House pony- 

»ok the foolish young man and his thousands | carriage and Sir George Stoke’s dog-cart were 
should be caught for Yolande somehow. At any | already housed together under a rickety shed 
rate, soin her own mind had determined Mrs, | adjoining the lonely inn ; ao the young Baronet 
Kildare ! and the Kildares, at any rate, were already under 
Lf she could only have excluded Lyvlph Lynne | the shade of the “ greenwood tree.’ 
Ere he merry-making!—-Lyulyh Lyone who Soon indeed the Durham party came upon the 





lovely Yolande and her mother, who were looking 
delightfully cool and fresh, and resting upou a 
ferny bank beneath the boughs of the spreading 


aely in Foxdale, to 


inopp ort 
anxiety and to ruir 


had appeared so 
her mad once more with 
; { 


ulterly her peace of mind ! 
4 









1 she had believed that they had seen the {| beeches. 
la im and said goodbye to him for ever | Mrs. Kildare was triding with a soiled strip of 
Poor worldly, scheming, disappointed Mra, | fancy-work, which she called her “ embroidery ;” 
K { and Sir George Stoke lay stretched—-like Herenles 
e1 the Durham pong-carriage drove past | before Omphale—at idle Yolande's feet. 
ve House—the picturesque thatched | He jumped up however at the approach of 
lwolliug, with its gables wreathed with roses, | Margery Darham and her companions, looking, 
stauding in the mi of its bowery. well-kept | as he wreeted them, more over-grown and sheepish 
-there was one o! Mrs, Kildare’s maid- | than ever. 
in the cleanest of piuk priat gowns and | “Ab, here you are at last!” gushed Mrs. Kil- 
“ viest of coquetiish caps, leaning idly over | dare, putting aside her embroidery into the tiny 
the entrance gate reticule which dangled from a siiver girdie round 
“Ts your mistress goi /” called out Aunt o ars. i But where ia our dear droll friend, 
Susan severely. r. Price ; 
“Dear me, yes, mem! A quarter of an hcinad Whereupon Aunt Susan explained that they 
ago, I should say, mex,” answered the damsel | had passed. the Vicar ou the road, and therefore 
rtly. | he could not be so very much behind them- 


Well, I might have guessed as much,” said | selves. 

Susan, looking round at Margery, ‘ or the 
saucy jade would not be flaunting her fiaery out 
attrach the aotice of passers-by, 
vo the cat’s away the mice will play.’ Now, | 


“the brows eob has bolted with him—which is 


ro er o 





pposite direction t" 





Lii be bound she is wishing it was Slingford| Yolande herself was talking carelessly with Mr@ 
market-day.” | Lynne. 
argery only smiled, aud Aunt Susan spoke How well, thought Margery bitterly, watching 
again them, did those two play their parts before the 
Mar said she rather abruptly, | world! 
yu § reckon yourself a yery Here Sir George Stoke lounged up to the'side 
fortunate girl, ef the doctor’s daughter, his eyes all the while 
“Why pray, Aunt Susan?" Margery inguired | however straying restlessly towards Yolande, 


st from her eyes, “ Hot, Miss Margery, isn’t it?” was the young 
. Lynne $”~-appealing | man’s original remark 
September, upon my word,” 

vas both extraordinary 


1oceutly, wiping the d 
“ Now ought she not, 
illogically to him 
: r; 


M 








Poasibly-—of course-—[ darosay,” answered Margery agreed that i 
he, rather at random, rousing himself seemingly | and delightful, 
from a ie, and beginning to flick the worry- Oh, yes, it is all very delightful,” said Siz 
ng fie the pony’s sy neck. George ; “ but at the same time hardly the thing, 
“ ‘ - 


you know, for tramping the stubble—after the 
birds, you know, It’s awful work, Miss Margery, 
shelters her--her fath own dwelling- | with the sun at Heaven knows what degree in 
ouse—will of itself be uo mean heritage; but | the shade—'tis, pon my word. Why, the very 
with such a*property as the Grange and other | gun would scorch your shoulder, you know,” 
things in addition to it, she will be necessarily at | ‘I suppose it might,” said Margery, with but 


fortunate girl,” repeated 


i irge she is a 
Aunt Susan emphatically. “ Why, the very home 


ey’a 





ior father's death, you see—— | languid interest in the hypothesis, 
“For pity’s sake, be sileut, aunt, please!” All round them lay the dusky solitudes of the 
entreated Margery, hal? angrily, half beaeeching!y. | lonely forest, with patches of tremulous aaffron 


sunlight slanting through here and there amid 
the hoary boles of the great old trees, 
The drowsy hum of insects, the sad, tender 


‘I hate.to think of anything of the kind, and 
uu know it. I hate the bare notion of an 
iuheritance, no matter b 


v desirable, since it can 


















ime to oe only through-—-only through— cooing of dove or wood-pigeon, rose and fell with 
‘ Look,” Lyulph Lynne interposed, with che- | sweet monotony upon the heavy, leafy. stillness 
teristic tact loo a. Patchett! What} which reigned throughout the place. 
ite place is that ¢ Yonder there, showiag | Somewhere in the vicinity of their rendezvous 
plainly through the gi firs?” they could hear distinctly the liquid cadence of 
Yh, that, sir toke-—-Revelstoke Hall, } some sylvan stream, as if gliding aud gurgling 
1 know,” explained Aunt Susan blendly ; | and tumbling over stepping-stones that were 
ly we have driven right round the hills, as one | mossy and green from long disuse. 
" nk ee the back of the house Sometimes in the shadow dead leaves stirred 
j 9 front of it ; and you don’t reeog- | mysteriously, as if moved by the scudding feet of 
ps, from f view. It is an a frightened hare, 
menes buildin; b quite near to it How lovely, how exquisite it all was, thought 
i the stairs and passages are all solid stone, | Margery, with a swelling heart and almost tearful 
siking of lucky y zg women, Miss Yolande | eyes! How gocd to His creatures was the 
Kildare will certainly be amongst the number if | Creator to have fashioned a world so fair! 
she that cunning motl of hers between! Then she looked at Yolande standing near her 
hem should succeed in catching young Stoke,” | —how lovely, how wondrously fair was she too! 
*[ wish him joy Lyulph Lynne, Outwardly, at least, a woman “ nobly planned ” 
riefly aad indifferently —another exquisite specimen of Nature’s fault- 
About half-past twelve o'clock they arrived at } less handiwork | 
‘The Silent Woman,” where a waddling battalion o-day, fancied Margery Durhata, with a feel- 
of Michaelmas geese, led by a vicious-looking fat | ing akin to despair, Yolande looked slimmer, 


“Unless,” added she, with her hearty laugh, | 


~“ extraordinarily so for 
! 





“Come, Margery pet, .and—and “you, Mr 
Lyte,” exclaimed Mrs, Kildare ‘adroitly, “ and 
let me show you the charming nook we have 
selected for spreading our cloth | It is merely @ 
few steps from here, Close by that sweet rhodo- 
dendrou grove which you see yonder. “I assure ' 
you it is ® most’ enchanting spot-— neither _§ 
Oberon nor Titenia could ever have desired or 
dreamed of a sweeter.” 

But Yolande, wayward and self- willed a8 usual, 


| chose to direct things otherwise. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


scarcely probable-and carried him off in an} time on ahead of them; the former, having 





“No,” she put in idly, ‘tyou needn't ‘exert 


| yourself, my good mothier, ‘to any such extent. 


Margery Durham is coming with me, You and 
Mrs. Patchett had better remaia here together 
and wait for the hampers and the servants ; they 


willevon come now. Besides, Mr. Price has not 
yet arrived. If no one looks out for him to tell 
him where we all are, he may perhaps lose his ( 


way and us altogether.” 
And so carelessly speaking, and laughing 
slightly, her low sweet laugh, she linked her 


arm through Margery’s, and together the two ’ 
girls strolled in the direction of the rhododen- | 
drons, 
Sir George Stoke and Mr. Lynne were by this 
: 


already experienced a fair amount of snubbing, 
was disposed to wax sulky with Yolande. 

Bat not a straw cared she for his obvious ill- 
humour—a smile would quickly bring him to her 
side again, she knew. 


“ Treacherous—wily—false to the very core 1” t 
sighed Margery Durham. involuntarily to her- t 
self. “What, I wonder what, can she hope to 
gain in the end {” t 

} 
reso aess I 
OHAPTER XI. : 

AND presently the bursting hampers were a 
opened, and rifled of their goodly contents—the I 
cloth was spread and garnished upon the velvet 
carpet of the forest, : 

It only remained for them to “ fall to,” as li 


Sir George Stoke expressed it, characteristically, | 
which they all did accordingly with a will. t 


The pure country air had sharpened their r 
appetites, eo that the hunger of traditional W 
hunters was as riothing ia comparison with li 
theirs, hy 

Mrs, Kildare, in the place which she evidently u 
considered the heat. of the table, had arranged 
herself gracefully upon a rough. deal case which to) 
had contained soda-water, a 

Sir George Stoke, facing her, was quaking el 
visibly upon a hamper perilously too small for b 
him. 3 

The Rey. Timothy Price, whose sleepy over- 
fed colt) had at last ambled up to the door of 
“The Silent Woman,” was sharing a couple of u 
chaise cushions with jovial Aunt Susan, a 

Mr. liynne, Yolande, and Margery Durham had l 
sebtled themselves as comfortably as circum- v 
stances would permit on two or three shawls and 
a carriage-rug, tt 

In the backgreund Sir George Stoke's foot- ti 
men were opening Sg bottles ; and the a) 
sharp popping of the corks and the crisp rattling 
of the ice were sounds wondrous sweet to their cr 
thirsty souls, . 

“Oh, this is more than charming—it is pr 
idyllic !* cried Mrs. Kildare, throwing aloft her 


jewelled hands and gazing affectedly upward at 
the yellowing foliage of the giant beeches, 
“ Beautiful ndeod! .ag-eed Aunt Susa |, wih 
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out so much as lifting her eyes, however, from 
her plate of pickled trout, 

‘« Mrs, Kildare, I think, is right, is she not!” 
Margery remarked shyly, rewrnar ay | Lyulph 
Lynne. “You too are delighted, I hope, Mr. 
Lynne, with these grand old beeches of ours?’ 

"Indeed I am—I am enjoying it all im- 
mensely,” he returned, smiling, “I am a 
student of human nature, in my way, you 
kaow.” 

“Are you?” she cried. “Well, one would 
hardly guess that you are really enjoying it— 
you are go quiet,” ° 

* Do not you think,” he replied gently, “ that 
our qiiet pleasures are oftentimes the more 
heart-felt and real ¢” 

Anc waiting for no, rejoinder, Le then turned 
gravely to Yolande. 

“j trust that you. are comfortable, Miss Kil- 
dare ¢’ he inquired courteously. 

* Thanks—perfectly.”’ she answered coldly. 

Lyulph,, Lynne, as is chanced, was placed 
between the two. girls ; and on the other side of 
Miss Kildare sat Sir George Stoke, 

The spirits of the enamoured young man were 
rising repeals what with an unexpected smile 
or two from the beautiful Yolande, and the 
exhilarating quality of his own champsgne, which 
of course, was beyond reproach. 

‘*Try one of these patties, or a littl of this 
prairie bird,” Mrs, Kildere was saying wooingly 
to the young master of Revelstoke, ‘“ My cook 
is a clever good soul, I assure you. With her it 
is never ‘grands vanteurs, petits faiscurs,’ The 
creature invariably is az true as her word.” 

“Ts she really so! You are very kind, Yes 
I think T will. trouble you, after all,’”” 

“Oh, certainly! Don’t mention it! And 
what delicious fruit |” 

“Ves; it is rematkably fine. And you say 
that you really prefer claret-cup?” 

“Infinitely rather. I think it is much mo 
refreshing, myself, and far less heating.’ 

“Blake, look sharp! Another glass for Mr. 
Price. I presume that you'll take port, sir, with 
your cheese ?” 

“Thank you, sir—don’t mind if f do,” 

* Positively, this Maraschino jelly is something 
more than delicious! I wish you would send me 
the recipe, Mra. Patchett.” 

“With pleasure. But I fancy you will like 
the Pistachio even better--it has the more 
piquant favour of the two. Try it, please, Mrs. 
Kildare,” 

And pop—pop! pop—pop! fly the corks in 
the background. 

“Dear me! how sleepy this warm woodland | 
air makes one, to be sure! And look yonder, 
how the leaves are falling!” 

“ Ab,” chimed in Aunt Suean again, cheerfully, 
BP fail of the leaf is a whisper to the 
iving.’ ’ 

Such odds and ends and flying fragments of 
their trivial, desuliory talk .belonging to the 
records of that long since dead-and-gone day 
which they epent in Slingford Beeches still 
linger, even now, ever fresh in the memory of 
Margery Durham—the recollection of them 
ucdimmed by the vanished years, 

Utter silences was brooding among the great 
old trees, the tangled thickets, the closing 
fowers; ghoul-like shadows were beginning to 
enwrap themselves aboub the gnarled roots and 
voles of, the forest kings, as the afternoon sun, 
still glowing and warm, travelled steadily over to 
he western gate of heaven, 

‘heir woodland repast was at an end ; though 
they yet. kept their places around the cloth ; 
aud now the hungry lackeys, at a respectful 
listance, and with their backs turned to the 
company, were in the middle of theirs. 

With what amazing rapidity did they put 
the good things oub of sight! It waa to be 
hoped, indeed, that a gluttony so indiscriminate 
ight not bring ow an attack of indigestion | 

“Look ‘here, now~—let us have a. song!” 
cried Sir George Stoke, suddenly. “Iam just 
‘a’ the humour, now, for a soug-—something 
pretty and catchy, you know, eh?” 

“ SP"yoa» please!” seconded Mrs. Kildare, 














clasping her hands with a plaintive, pleading sir. 
A little song, by all means, someone! a0 is 


i should. not everyone else /” 


And then Mrs, Kildare bit her lip and looked 
vexed with herself, conscious that her over-acted 
juvenile precipitance had carried her past the 
boundary line of discretion 

But she need not have feared, 

Lyulph Lynne was standivg, as it happened, 
close to Yolande, The dusk was deepeniog 
rapidly. 

* Do,” she murmured, leaving towards him 

She had doffed her Cavalier hat and tossed it on | from ihe side of their low pony-carriage, her 
to the moss at her side, A wandering beam from | whole soul in her voice and eyes—" do, Lyulph, 
the setting suu alighted upon the folds of her | to please me/” 
soft white gown, and then shot upward and kissed His profile was pale and set, 
coquettishly the feathery tresses of her amber} “Thank you for myself, Mre. Kildare,” he aaid, 
hair, | in accents level and distinct, “ but I have duties 
‘*Who is to sing?’ echoed Mrs, Kildare jan aiting meat home. So please excuse-——” 

} 
} 


just the coup de thidtre necoosary, as one might 
say, to crown the ‘perfection of this lovely 
scene, A song would be in complete harmony 
with our present idyilic surroundings,” gushed 
Mrs. Kildare, 

“So it would, by Jovel” cried Sir George, 
boisterously. 

“And who is to sing, pray?” 


inqu ired 
Yolande, 





sweetly, almost beseechingly, “why, you darling. Oh, well, then,” interpored Aunt Susan, “that 
Who else?” settles at, If Mr. Lynne is unable to stop, ma'am, 

* Yes, you, of course, Miss: Kildare,” whispered And perhaps it 
Sir George in her ear, eagerly ; “because, you | is best thas we shouldn’t, afterall ; for youknow 
see, nobody else here can, 1 believe {"” Tam goivg a journey to-morrow, and ought te 

“Thanks for the compliment,” said Yolande | get early to bed——” 
out loud, with -@ little yawn, “but you nut be ‘The Kildares, however, were off; they had 
good enough to'excuse nie, however. I hove } dashed away down the quiet, dark road and were 
somehow always looked upon singing out-of- | lost in-the fast gathering night. 
doora+no matter tinder what circumstances or To was Yolande who held the reins-—~Yolande 
conditions-—-more as a favourite pastime of the | who wielded the cruel whip. 
bas peuple, Bristol exeursionists, aud so forth, Sir George Stoke, in his high dog-eart, lifting 
than anything else, It ia kind of you to wish to | his hat hurriedly, rattled after them ata break- 
hear me; but as I eay——’” neck pace. 

She yawned again wearily, shrugged her But fieet and thorough-bred as was the animal 
shoulders slightly, and partly closed her eyes— | he drove, it was plain that he would experience 
leaning ‘still farther back, at the same time, | no slight difficulty in overtaking the Kildares’ 
against: the tree-trunk she was sitting near, and | madly-gallopiag ponies. 
showing them all the soft cream tints of her It was past eight o'clock that evening when 
lovely slender throat. | Margery Durham and her companions got back 

Nevertheless, her mother’s meaning glances, | into Foxdale, and the gibbous moon was rising 
conjoined with Sir George's importunities, pre- ; wanly behind the old church tower, 
vailed in the end; and Yolande sang to them} The doctor’s daughter and Mr, Lynne went 
* Robin Adair.” | in together, leaving Aunt Susan and the Rev. 

Tired as was Margery of the eweet, slow old | Timothy Price—whose ambling fat cob, for a 
tune, she could not but admire it, and listen to it | wonder, had kept up with them famously all the 
again as Yolande Kildare sang it to them that | way home-—standing outside upon the moon- 
day in the forest, splashed pebbles to say a long farewell. 

For the tones of her voice— | Not until she returned from her visit to Cousin 

“By turns were glad, C aroline would Aun} Susan and her old friend 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sat.” | Mieer again. e 
} “This has been a happy day for me,” said 
| Lyulph Lynne to Margery in the hall. 
| Has it? Iam glad,” she replied very geutly ; 
| and could say nothing more, 
j 
| 


T am sure we must not either. 





And yet Lyulph Lyone was the only member of 
the party who remained mute and unappreciative 
when the song was ended. 

That song, Margery wel! knew, was sung ex- 
pressly for him, avd him alone; but he thavked | work iu the surgery, Margery to.seek her father 
her—Yolande—for it afterwards in uo wise what- | in the livrary, 
aver, , Ay, after all, it had proved a happy day, and 
And Yolande made no. sign that she suffered | for Margery Durham, at least, its memory would 
—that his. coldness and indifference hurt ler | remain imperishable, 
beyond expression, . ° + hg . 

She was merely a -littlo.paler than before; a! “Bear in mind, Margery,” were Aunt Susan's 
trifle more distant in’ her manner cowards him | parting words to her niece before climbing into 
than before ; and that was all. And.so the day | the coach at Caxton Cross about half-paet nine 
wore on. | o'clock on the following morning, that ‘a bad 

Tt would. take too long to recount iow they | broom leaves a cirty room,’ Look well after the 
speut the remainder of those sunny hours before | maids, particularly Molly, and take every care of 
“ asble-veated ” night drew near and drove them | your father. Write to me as often as you can ; 
home-—-how they wandered about at wit! through | and—-and Heaven bless you, my dear!” 
the shadowy forest glensand cool, quiet glades,| And now at last she was really gone ; and at 
red-glowing here and therein the dying sunlight, | last, too, Margery Durham found’ herself her 
where the rabbits were wont to limp and caper | father’s housekeeper, 
at eventide, and nibble the-wild-thyme wet with | She felt quite proud and visibly important as 

| 
| 
; 


dew ; while the lackeys were busily packing the } she took the key-basket into her own possessiun, 
fragments of the feast and ‘setting out the tea- | and every inch a housewife and responsible mis- 
cups and saucers—how they went back and boiled | tresa, when panting Betty the cook came to her 
a kettle of water gipsy-fashion, with no trouble | for orders. 

to epeak of, and then set to work again in the Then Margery, remembering Aunt Susan's 
rhododendron grove upon fragrant Souchong and | injunction, kept a sharp eye on Molly the house- 
thin bread-and-butter. | maid—who however was always a good and 

But at length the kingly sua went down in | willing lass enough with her master’s daughter-— 
earnest, after fringing with flamingo tints the |\and saw that she did not skip her dustivg, and 
“opal towers aud battlements of heaven,” and that Sally at noon was as neat in her person as 
twilight fell and crept around them unawares, befitted a respectable parlourmaid. 

A chill night wind began to breathe through the | Then Margery and Mr, Lynne sat down to 
forest and to carry away with it the lingering, luncheon by themselves—as indeed they would 
warmth of a day which seemed too fair to cie. now have to do for many a day to come—he very 

So, with lagging steps, they once more betook | grave at one end of the table ; she very sedate ac 
themselves to the sign of ‘‘ The Silent’ Woman,” | the other ; a domestic. arrangement, by the way, 
and there prepared for the homeward drive which certain spinsters in Foxdale very soon 

“Now,” cried the indefatigable Mrs, Kildare, | pronounced to be of a highly improper character; 
* you should all by rights come home with Yolande | though why anyone should have thought and 
and me, and so finish up a charming day with us } said such a thing was wholly beyond*the compre- 
at the Grange. Sir George is coming, and why | hension of Margery. 

Dr, Durham himgelf—who, as has been men- 


Then they separated, Mr. Lynne going to his - 
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tioned before, was seldom if ever at home te the 
midday meal—saw not the least harm in it; and 
so that wae sufficient for Margery too, 

The first day of her reign, as it pleased her to 
call it, passed very quickly and pleasantly, what 
with going about the house on one errand and 
another, and living over again in terder retros- 
pection the golden hours of yesterday. 

There were flowers, late summer flowers, still 
blooming in the garden, keeping it bright with 
colour, and there were likely to be, moreover, 80 
long as the beautiful Indian summer should see 
fit to linger over the land. 

But the crooked moss-clad apple-trees, the 
spreading mulberies, and the stooping old blighted 
pear-tree upon the hiliy lawn—all these alas! 
were growing barec and gaunter with each swift 
vanishing day. 

The speckled saffron leaves in showers fell 
ailently.earthward and strewed the grassy mounds, 
the paths, and the flower-beds, or drifted, when 
he wind blew, into the lichen-grown corners of 
the buttresees of the garden wall, 

Margery Durham had dressed for dinver early, 
and had gone down for a stro}] into the orchard, 

Here also the leaves were beginning to fall, 
littering thickly the once daisied hillocks, and 
rustling dirge-like beneath one's feet. 

The very nut-trees and alders which grew by 
the side of the brook had taken a paler, a yet 
sadder tint since last Margery’s eyes had looked 
upon their brown network of boughs, 

Sadness and decay indeed were in the mild, 
soft air—the brook was singing a song of 
leath 

Still the sun as yesterday shone radiantly, and 
the sky was fleckless blue; heaven was smiling 
benigaly upon earth as it had smiled on the day 
before. 

Margery’s flowers for the table had been cut 
in the afternoon ; she had absolutely nothing to 
do until her father should come home to 
dinner. 

How balmy and warm and delightful ib was 
out of doors! What said the clock 1 

Margery looked at her watch—the hands were 
pointing to the quarter past six. Then there 
was just one whole hour and a quarter before Dr. 
Durham would be likely to show himself in the 
dining-room. 

Well, she must wander about and amuse her- 
self as best she might until then, thought 
Margery. , 

Certainly she missed her Aunt Susan—~missed 
her greatly in fact ; she could not well do other- 
wise, having lived under the same roof with her 
for so long. Still, as we all know, there is a 
difference between missing and regetting. 

Presently Margery heard the click of the 
orchard gate; and looking quickly towards it, 
ihe beheld Mr, Lynne advancing in her diree- 
tion. 

As he approached, she felt her colour fading ; 
her heart all at once seemed to stand still, 

‘*T have been seeking you everywhere in the 
garden,” he said, smiling, ‘and was just de- 
spairing of trackiuog your whereabouts when I 
happened to catch sight of: your gown between 
the trees here. Are you reading, Miss Durham, 
may I ask?” 

“No,” she told him, “I--I was simply look- 
ing at the brook, and listening to its melancholy 
flow. I fear you will think me very idle, Mr, 
Lynne. Can I do anything—do you want 
met” 

“Yes, if you will spare me your attention,” he 
answered very seriously. “Since you are not 
reading a story, I have one to tell you---taking it 
of course for granted that you are in the mood 
to listen to me ?”* 

Margery Durham looked up qnickly. 

Was he at last, then, about to speak of him. 
self, or to tell her something of —— 

“Ts itis it about Yolande Kildare}” she 
asked suddenly, a little shiver creeping over her 
unawares. 

“ Yes,” he replied, a shadow now upon his 
own face. “It is of her that I would speak, Miss 








Somehow or other, now that 
to be lifted, she would have 
down. 

She was fearful, troubled, wherefore she 
acarcely knew, for what might be behind. 


(To be continued.) 


was about 
to keop it 











CYNTHIA’S PERIL. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“He belongs to one of the oldest Roman 
familiee, has captivating manners, and is ex- 
ceasively handsome-——as you may eee for your- 
selves.” . 

“ 4 gallow, sublime sort of Werter-faced man,” 
laughs Farrant Copley. 

As usual, he is close to Firefly, who has seated 
herself in the verandah after dinner to enjoy 
the starlight and sweet air. 

Penrith, leaning over the balustrade near them 
lietens' to their conversation, but takes no part in 
it. His eyes are fixed on Sa seated by 
Mrs. Ligonier in the salon, with cheeks as white 
as her gown, and ® nervous expression on her 
fair face. 

“By no means,” says Firefly, resenting Mr. 
Copley's familiar quotation. “That suggests 
the mock heroic, and Count Malespina is @ real 
hero,” ‘ 

Does Miss Ligonier think ao?” 

‘It is so difficult to tell what Cynthia thinks. 
She does not look as though she fully appreciated 
hira jusb now, does she?” 

“No; I never saw her look so ill at ease.” 

“1 suppose she believes me at last. We spent 
Easter in Rome, you know, and the Cound was 
Cynthia's shadow. I always told her he would 
follow us, but she laughed me to scorn.” 

“T suppose Mias Ligonier gave him encourage- 
ment?” asks Farrant Copley. “I can’t under- 
stand a gir) doing that unless elie likes a man—I 
mean such a girl as your cousin, The coquettes 
one meets in society are quite different.” 

Firefly’s pretty eyebrows contract in an 
anxious frown, and she pulls impatiently at the 
swausdown bordering her fan 

“T can’t exactly say that Cynthia encouraged 
him,” she answers. “ But then, you know, she 
does not discourage people. She laughs and will 
not believe they are in earnest,” 

While Miss Esdell is speaking, Olivia Staohope 
joite her, attended, of course, by M. de Morvaix. 
“So,” she says, addressing Firely, “tone of 
Cynthia's victims has found his way back to her 
feet. The poor moth is fluttering round the 
candle again. 

“ Olivia! how can_you speak so of Cynthia? 
It is shameful.” 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle,” interposes the 
little banker, “surely you waste your indignation. 
The Count is not a conquest to be ashamed of. 
His family are noble and rich—oh, wonderfully 
rich. A little—eccentric, perhaps. But what 
of that? Mademoiselle Cynthia's Euglish quiet 
will calm him down,” 

There is an expression of almost impish malice 


on M. de Morvaix’s face as he # s, which 
makes Herne Penrith long to pitch over the 


balustrade, ay, into the very basin of the foun- 
tain that gleams so alluring below. 

But he resists the temptation. 

Presently in the salon, there is the usual 
demand for music. None of Mra. Ligonier’s 
party ever ring or play there, but the Count, 
who has been standing before Cynthia and her 
aunt, seats himeelf at the piano and sings “ AA, 
non avea!” in an exquisite tenor, clear and true, 
with intense expression. 

Meanwhile Misa Ligonier leaves her chair and 
joing the group in the verandah, 

“ How deliciously he aings,” whispers Firefly, 

“T think a man always looks a consummate 


Durham, if you will only hear me, Of no one | idiot at the piano,” says Herne Penrith, speak- 


else.” 
There was silence thew. 
Margery waited. 


ingfor the first time, 
Firefly turns upon him at once. 
‘ y : wm “ s ” 
“That is nonsensical prejudice,” she says, 





“Why shoulda man look more foolish sitting 

down to play, than standiug up to sing if he 

can Go it well? And the Count does both to 
‘ection, doesn’t he, Cynthia ?” 

 J--I really don’t kuow,” falters the girl. “TI 
have not heard a vole. I came out here for air 
and quiet.” 

She glances appealingly at Herne Penrith, but 
he is star-gazing, and takes no heed. 

The arrival of Count Malespina interferes 
sadly with the quartette of friends, Firefly and. 
Farrant Copley, to be sure, pursue their rambles 
throvgh the shady forests and sunny res, 

They spend long mornings on terrace, 
talking of all things under Heaven, while the 
girl begins elaborate devices in art needlework, 
or makes water colour studies of some rich 
southern flower. 

They stroll at night in the colonnade, fragrant 
with orange and oleander blossoms, -watching 
the stars etud the violet vault with a radiance 
unknown to northern skies, and renewing the 
discussions which have for them an endless 
charm. 

They often disagree. Firefly jumps to con- 
clusions in the most womanly way, and an- 
nounces them with a rapid decision which would 
be repulsive she elderly and plain, but which 
her sweet pivlis h face and winning manner make 
quaintly charming. 

And then how delicious are the reconciliations! 
What a time of enchantment it is altogether with 
its frank companionship, softened by tenderness 
lorking, as yet unavowed, in both hearts ! 

But the others—the couple whose friendship 
has been even sweeter though more troubled—— 
are now sundered entirely, Count Malespiua is 
for ever by Cynthia’s side, turn where she will 
his black eyes meet her or pursue her. If she 
takes refuge beside her aunt he is in closest, most 
watchful attendance, 

If any other gentleman approaches, his air of 

ty aggressive appropriation drives the in- 
truder to s speedy retreat. 

Cynthia grows thin and white under this per- 
petual watchfulness, 

One brilliant morning an excursion to Esterei 
has been arranged by Lady Smith, who has 
tempted Mra. Ligonier to accompany her, by 
pledging herself that the roads are equal to 
Foglish ones, and that her own well-hung, well- 
cushioned carriage shall be dedicated to her 


use. 

Cynthia, however, is not of the party. She 
complains of headache, and has not left her room 
when they started. 

Words could hardly express the relief with 
which she bears the carriages drive off, and 
calculates that for six—possibly seven hours— 
she will be free from the silent importunity 
which has become so tormenting to her. 

If the Count would only speak, and receive 
his dismissal once for all, it would be better. 
Bat he seems to look on her cald and distant 
manner, her endeavours tc escape from his 
society, as mere womanly caprice, which time 
will care, 

After a while she ventures into the compara- 
tively empty salon, and thence makes her way to 
the gardens, and the lonely path leading to Mont 
Tempéte. 

How delicious are freedom and solitude, the 
mountain air and the mountain stillness, after 
the voluntary imprisonment in crowded roome 
by which she has endeavoured to avoid the 

unt. 

For nearly an hour Cynthia sits in the rocky 
recess whence the four friends watched the sun- 
set on their last untroubled evening. 

Then she thinks she had better retrace her 
steps, as there is a long distance to be traversed 
before she can regain the shelter of her own 
room. a 
“Tt was here,” she thinks, on reaching the 
narrowest and steepest part of the track, where 
a sheer precipice, thinly covered with dry and 
slippery herbage, lies on her left hand, and a 
wall of smooth rock towers on her right—“ it 
was here that he asked me whether eompabion- 
ship would sweeten life's downward way.’ 

She pauses a moment, and looks up, looks 
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cound to imprint every detail of the scene on 
her mind. 

There, before her, blocking her path—a slight 
smile of cynical triumph curving his lips—stands 
Count Malespina. 

“You look alarmed, Mademoiselle Ligonier,” 
he says, “wasit not I whom you expected to 
meet #” 

Indignation at his tone helps Cynthia to regain 
her composure, bub she cannot bring back the 
vlood which has forsaken her:cheeks, nor steady 
the voice in which she replies,— 

“T was naturally startled. I thought you had 
gone to Esterel with the others.” 

“As if you supposed I could care for any 
party of which you did not make one! You 
know me better than that.” 

“Will you allow me to pass, Count Males- 

ina?” 

‘Not yet! I grieve to refuse a lady’s request, 
but you and I must have an explanation, made- 
moiselle. I can never see you alone for one 
single instant in the hotel or in the gardens—so 
{ must take my opportunity when I find it.” 

This is what Cynthia wished for—but cer- 
tainly not here! And there is an angry glitter 
in the Count’s eyes, ill-suppressed excitement in 
his tones, which makes her heart beat fast. 

“ You have only yourself to blame, mademoi- 
selle, if you drive me to pursuing you when you 
had rather be alone. Why do you turn away 
when I come near you?! Why are you deaf 
when I address you? It was not so in Rome.” 

“* Why do you persist in attentions which you 
see are unwelcome? It is not dignified—it is 
not manly.” 

“« Dignified—manly ? Cynthia, my soul, what 
empty words are these in the ears of one who 
joves! There is nothing in the world I would 
not barter for your smiles!" 

He takes a step forward, as though to grasp 
her hand, 

“ Let me pass, sir, I insist 1” she cries, indig- 
nation overcoming even her alarm at his wild 
manner, 

“ Never—never-—till you promise to be mine. 
{ will die on this mountain—we will perish 
sogetber, bub you shall not leave it to give your- 
self to another.” 

The Count is transformed—his grace, his 
elaborate courtesy, his southern languor, have 
disappeared, and a frenzy of excitement, anger, 
baflled hope, and disappointed love seems to 
possess him. 

“No, no,” he cries, extending his arms as if 
to drag Cynthia from her precarious foothold, “I 
will not live without you! And if I perish, we 
will perish together |” 

That lonely mountain track is sometimes un- 
traversed from month to month. 

The agitated girl gives but ove wild hunted 
glance round in a vain appeal for the he!p so un- 
likely to come, and hesitates for a second whether 
to rush back up the solitary cliff, or to throw her- 
self down its precipitous side. 

At that momemt someone comes ewiftly from 
below, grasps the Count by the shoulders, swings 
him round, and placing himself between the 
Italian and the balf-faintiog girl, says in a voice 
of quiet concentrated wrath,— 

* Now, Count Malespiua, you will reckon with 
me!” 

For one instant the Count seems inclined to 
make it a question of physical force. But he is 
«nnerved and startled by the suddenness of the 
attack ; he looks at the light athietic figure, the 
steady eyes and cool determined face of his 
adversary, and checks the fury which has almost 
mastered him. 

“ What right have you, sir, to interfere in 
this matter?” he asks, in a voice quivering with 
anger. 

“The right of any man to protect a woman 
from being persecuted and molested.” 

" Persecuted | molested! Cielo/ I do but 
offer her my soul, my life, to take or trample on 
as she will, Aud she calls it insult, she turns 
from me in anger—she whose smile is my 











passionate tenderness to passionare rage, “ Sho 
kvew [I loved her. She talked to me, she 
walked with me, she smiled on me. She drew 


me on towards bliss, only to cast me back into 
despair.” 

He ends with almost a shriek of 
tion. 

Herne Penrith has been watching him closely, 
something of compassion gradualiy mingling 
with the contempt his face at first expressed. 


maledic- 


“ Eccentric,” he thinks, recalling M. de 
Morvaix's phrase, “ Yes, indeed, and somethiag 
more,” 


“See, Count,” he says, composedly, and not 
unkindly, “all this rage of yours arises from a 
mistake—-a very natural mistake on your part. 
You do not understand Englishwomen. They 
are as free in our country to make friends amongst 
our sex ag their brothers are. But if any questiou 
of marriage arises itis a differsut thing. How 
could Miss Ligonier imagine that your attentions 
were serious if you did nob address yourself to 
her sunt—her natural guardian? To withdraw 
her friendship from you, so long us you spoke 
only to her, would have been to take for granted 
what you perhaps might never intend. I cannot 
presume to say what your position towards each 
other may be now, but as regards the past you 
have no right to consider yourself injured.” 

During this speech, which Penrith had made 
studiously deliberate and composed, the Count 
looks from him to Cynthia inquiringly, heai- 
tatingly. : 

Then with s sudden change of mood he throws 
himself on his knees before the girl, who with 
burning cheeks and downcast eyes, is leaning 
againat the rock, and exclaims with tears,— 

“ My angel, my star, pardon me! ‘The fear of 
losing you turned my brain. Will you take mo, 
if Ihave not sinned beyond forgiveness—will you 
let my life atone ¢” 





“I cannot,” she says, ina trembling whisper. | 


| “Iam grieved that you have so misunderstood 
| me. I cannot be more than your friend.” 

“Can you never learn to love me? Will not 
my soul’s devotion move you? Is there no hope 
for me?” 

Noue!” 

“Then welcome death!” he cries, starting to 


* For henceforth I have no desire to live.” 
+ © - * a * 


“ Oh, follow him!” implores Cynthia, ‘for the 
first time raisiug her eyes of forlorn entreaty to 
Penrith. “ See that he does himself no injury.” 

“ Afterwards,” he says coldly. “Firat of all 
I must take you to the hotel.” 

And iudeed Cynthia cannot dispense with his 
help—she canvot walk unassisted, Her heart 
beats as though it would suffocate ber; her 
temples are throbbing vivleutly, Only by the 
slowest, most careful steps cau she complete the 
descend, even with the support of his arm. 

Not till they pause for a moment on reaching 
level ground is the silence broken, Then 
Cynthia falters, — 

“Mr. Penrith, what would have become of me 
but for you? How can f ever thank you ?” 

* By abstainiag for the future from ‘ flirtation 
on scientific principles,’ he says, “What is 
play to you may go near, you see, to being death 
to others.” 

* You are severe,” she replies. “More severe 
than I deserve. I never dreamt that the Count 
cared somuch for me ; but you must not imagine 
that I shall ever err iu that way again. It 
was too bitterly humiliating to hear myself 
defended.” 

Herne Penrith makes no comment, aud pre- 
seutly she continues,— 

“Sovactimes it has even seemed to me that 
all the mortification or disappoiutmeut would be 
good for those idlers who professed to admire 


his feet, and rushing down the mountain path. | 


here, I got frightened. You heard what M. de 
Morvaix said the other night?” 

“Yes, J thiak ‘eccentric’ is not a sufficiently 
strong word. If he had been in full possession 
of self-control I should Lave knocked him down 
instead of trying to reason with him. But he 
seemed to be on the verge of madness. You see, 
Miss Ligonier, when you trifle with people's 
feelings you are sometimes playing with edged 
tovls,” 

“T have avoided him os much as possible. 
Don't think me worse than I am, To-day i 
fancied I could safely venture out when the 
Esterel party had gone. I am sure he started 
with them.” 

“Yes, but he left them at St. Pr&..aed so dil 
I. I thought you might possibly be annoyed.’ 

He speaks with studied ¢i)dvess, but how 
grateful she is for his care. his protection | 

They ure walking through the gardens now, 
and though, for alleo ious icpression made on 
her senses at the time, they might as well be 
crossing sto» Arabia ; to her dying day certain 
scents aud certain colours will always recall the 
bitter sweetness of this hour of her deepest 
humiliation—her most profound remorse—her 
strongest love, 

Yes, she cart no longer conceal it from herself. 
She loves the man, whose feeling for her is still 
an enigma, That he is not indifferent to her she 


is certain. Bub with his watchful interest is 
mingled strong disapproval. Waich will con 
quer ? 


In the colonnade Mr. Penrith scrawls a few 
lines in his pocket-book, teara out the leaf, and 
hands it to Cynthia. 

“Will you give this to Farrant Copley when 
they come back?” he asks. “It is quite un- 
necessary to say more than that Malespina has 
left the hotel suddenly, and I have followed hina, 
I will not leave him till he isin safe hands.” 

“Thank you--thank you,” she says, brokenly. 
“ What shall I not owe to you’? Ifi—if any 
tragedy were to happen I should feel guilty of 
murder,’ 

She watches him down the steps; then lie 
suddenly returns 

“There is one thing I had almost forgotten,” 
he adda, hurriedly. ‘‘ This is yours, is it not! 
I tuink [ have seen you wear it. I picked it up 
| at the foot of Mont Tempéte,” 

And he watches her keenly, closely, as he 
havude her a gold locket with a forget-me-not in 
turquoise and pearl ou the back. 

The colour flies to Cynthia’s cheeks os she 
takes it, mechanically putting up her other 
hand to her throat, aud feeling for the velvet she 





.| usually wears, 


“The glass and the spring are broken, you 


see,” saye Mr, Penrith. 
‘Oh, that does not matter aball. [ am only 
| too glad to get back the portrait. it waa my 


| cousin’s parting gift when he went to Madeira. 
| He is a great invalid, aud we sometimes fear he 
will never be strong enough to come home.” 

Indeed,” says Mr, Penrith, whose manner 
grows more and more frigid as excitement 
restores Cynthia's natural ease, “JT am glad to 
restore what you prize so much,” 

Then he turns away again, and this time he 
does not come back. 

Wher farrant Copley returns from Esterel Lei 
dismayed by the note Cynthia gives him, and 
would at once start in purauis of the absentees 
if he had the slightest clue to the direction they 
had taken. 

M. de Morvaix emiles disagreeably, aud says he 
is not at all surprised at the Count’s flight. 

“They are all like that—all the Malespinas. 
All eccentrics,” he saya, with a covert sneer 

“Poor Cynthia !” exclaims Olivia Stanhope, 


mockingly. “ Whata horrid thing to have a 
mad lover! Did you bring om the crisis, my 
dear ?” 





me.’ 
“Tt can never do good to men to have a blow | 
from the hand they love.” 
“Love ! How few of them even know what it 





heaven; without whom I cannot, I will not 
endure my most miserable life! She is cruel, | 
perfidious,” he cries, speaking with increasing | 


vehemence, az his expressive face changes from { the Italian temper, and then, when he came! quietly up to the entrance of the Hotel 


means, In this case,” she adds hurriedly, “TI | 


| did not suppose the feeling was any stronger | 


than in others. I attributed his vehemence to 


or ne -oreeee 


CHAPTER VI. 
Four days-—to Cynthia au eternity of suspense 
—and still there are no tidiags of the Count. 
On the evening of the fifth, Herne l’enrith strolls 
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t cpu 1e¢ ,a nu 
at his ¢ mugh he had «nly left it to smoke 
& cigar 

‘he usual grou; uingers are st'ered 
ab l i looking Y nelhing to interest 
hexa 1 he is surrounded by questioners, and 
leafened with questions. 

He parries their attacks very lightly. 





I soon came up with Malespin 


says, varelessly, i had noticed the direction 
e took. Well, yes, I had a toughieh struggle 
ve. He was exceedingly anxious 


try a 
pendicular jomy f fifty ree or 80, 
or fellow. But all’s well that euds well. I 
got him into a very decent house at Savonne, 
there is k i 


vhere . resident docior; and tele- 
graphed to Rome for his brother. So now he 
om | ” 
all right. 
“T am glad you are all right, old low,” 
ays Farrant Copley, grasping his hand, [t 
was a plucky thing to do,” 
Tas the 


unfortunate Count very violent 
Mr. Penrith?” asks Mrs, 1 
* Did he rave 1” 


ageg et AF eee 
las he orain lever { 


1 ever get over it?” the chorus of 
ous 
‘lf I were to wait to answer all your ques- 


tions,” says Mr. Penrith, g: 


1-humouredly 
lisengaging h 


imself, “I shonld be late for 








linner, anc that, I assure you, I should regret,” 
In the dim corridor beyond the salon some- 
is for him—someone wh vuuld aot 
trust -0 speak within reach of other 
ears. 
Her eyes are brimming with tears, and her 


voice trembles as she tries to thank him, 
Herne Penrith listens in utter silence, 
Cynthia thinks he is still angry with her. 


She cannot see the xpres ion of his face—she 
is turning dejectedly away, when he moves 
suddenly to her aide, seizes the hand she had 


moment before extended to 
presses it fondly to his li 
n anot! second he ix 


returns to the salon, startled, silent, and h ppy 


That night, as Farrant Copley and Penrith 
are walking up and down the terrace smoking, 
the latter breaks out, aft long interval of 
silence, 

here, de y, this come to an 
nd,’ 
Wi} “+ ? 2 nle t 
i Ask iey ing Troma 
a or W h | refly i ied the sub- 

‘Oh, you know! This tomfoolery of ours. 
I can’t think now, for my own part, what could 
have possessed us to begin it. I promised to 
keep it up as long as you did, but lately it's 
been a ciruggle, I can tell you. Now I must 
pead. : 

‘T'm sorry it has turned ont such a nuisance 

you,” says his friend, penitently, “ You 
see we neither us dreamt of things getting 
serious ; and now——I am not acoword in zeneral, 
l believe—but sometimes I think I shall never 
dare to tell Firefly.” 

Penrith groans, 

‘What will it be fc then exclaime, 

jut the longer we leave ic the worse it will be 

ie ~..1 5 
for both of us, Make up your mind get it 


er, dear boy, 


‘ He either fears his fate toon 


ry Lis desert are siaall, 
Who dares not put it to the touch,” 


and so on, you know.” 

“Oh, but Montrose wasn't-—-wasn’t a con- 
founded humbug,” says Farrant Coy ley 
savagely, “You cannot think what a hold 
that little girl has got over me, nor how I 


dread making myself ridiculous in her eyes. If 
I should lose her--——” 


don’t suppose you will, But I honestly 

believe that every hour of further delay now 
increases the possibility of it,’ : 

Another long pause follows, during which 


Farrant Copley takes two or three impatient 

urns on the terrace. 
“Perhaps you are right,” he 
Japs you ig ie 


gays, coming 
: . ial 
back to his friend’s side at last, 


* Well, then, 


and Cynthia } 








| in the corridor, 


greet him, and | 


by this time 
breast of it,” 
* 


to-morrow we will make a clean 


* aa on * 

“ Cynthia!’ cries Firefly, next day, stretch 
ing her pretty head far over the baleony—that 
baleony in which the girls were sitting when 
Herne Penrith and Farrant Copley, approaching 
the hospitable doors of the Hotel Crdveccour, 
looked up and saw the three fair faces framed in 
rere, 

“ Cynthia, it is such a heavenly morning ! Isn't 
it asin \o waste so much of it over that tedious 
breakfast ? Let us run away. We can tell.Lisette 
to put up some cake and fruit, and carry it into 
the woods, and have a long morning in peace.” 

“ What will Aunt Ella say ¢” 

“Oh, she won’t mind. She will have Olivia to 
amuse her, and all the men. We shall be home 
before dinner time. Fancy this glorious snn- 
shine filtering through the pines and arbutus! ” 

Cynthia yields, though with some reluctance. 
Like most people, she is accustomed to yield to 
Fi Besides, she is not altogether sorry 





Firefly, 
to postpone her meeting with Mr, Penrith. 

Last night, after those bewildering momenta 
she scarcely saw him. This 
morning she does not know hcw she will meet 
him. Yet she looks for him with mingled hope 
and fear, in the rooms and gardens through 
which she and her cousin pass, and her heart 
sinks witha vague foreboding when at Inst the 
woods are reached, wud she has not caught sight 
of him, 

She reclines on the thick moss by Miss 
Esdell’s side, watching her buay fingers, but her- 
self making no attempt to draw, or read, or even 
talk. 

Growing calmer in the solitude, she is content 
to listen to the faint rustic of the breeze amosg 
the topmost brauches of the leafy canopy, and 
the soft bum of the insects, to the wild note or 
fluttering wing of a bird. 

Content to watch the flickering lights and 


| shades, the innumerable tints of the foliage, the 


' * let us go back. 





delicate hues of the wouod-flowers — content to 
let all the questions so busy at her heart an hour 

ago be lulled into temporary oblivion. 
Suddenly Cynthia from the reverie 
which the warmth the southern ucon has 
leep, with a strange im- 


starts 


almost deepened int 
pression of terror and grief, She thinks she hears 
Herne Penrith’s voice calling her, 

“Firefly,” she 
Let us return at once.” 
“Why?” asks her cousin, in biank astonish- 
ment, 

‘*Oh,” says Cynthia, confusedly, “it muet be 
getting late, and we shall be wanted, Iam sure, 
T am convinced, we are wanted.” 

“Nonsense! There is plenty of time yeb. 
You have been asleep and dreaming. Wait just 
half an hour—one little half hour. It will be so 
hot crossing the meadows now, and I must 
finish these trees, Why do you want to go in 
such a hurry ?” 

And Cynthia, “ashamed to explain her real 
reason, equally ashamed to invent one, sinks back 
on her mossy couch, and lets opportunity go by. 

* os . « * 


Mieantime there is bustle and confusion at the 
Hotel Crévecceur. : 

Horses are being put to, waiters are hurrying 
about, M, and Madame Alain, with faces of grave 
concern, are making their adieux to two departing 
gueata. 

“Where is Miss Ligonier ?” asks Herne Pen- 
rith, abruptly breaking into a knot of giggling 
soubrettes, : 

** Mademoiselle went for a morning walk some 
hours ago, monsieur—it is not known where,” 

* And Miss Esdell ?” 

‘ Accompanied her cousin,” 

“ Can Mrs. Ligonier see me ?’ 

“ Madame driving with Macemoiselle Stan- 
hope. They are not expected to return till 
linner-time,” 

Mr, Penrith utters aa impatient exclamation. 

If E could only have had one word with them 
Which is their maid?” 

A contpassionate soubretie volunteers to fetch 
her, and Lisette appears immediately, dimpling 
with amiles and bridling with importauce, 








‘ 


cries, springing to her feet, } 
| says, after s ehort silence. 











“ Be so good as to tell Miss Ligonier that we 
have had telegrams calling us back to Eogland, 
My friend’s father is dangerously ill. Say we 
have looked everwhere for them in vain. We 
will write——” 

“My Jear fellow,” cries Farrant Copley, rush- 
ing down the steps, knapsack in hand, “the 
horses are put in; there is not one inetant to 
spare if we are to catch the next train.” 

Lisette promises, with many protestations of 
regret to explain everything to her young mis- 
tresses ; a piece of gold is slipped into her haud 
by way of reminder. People hurry Yo the 
colonnade to say good-bye to the travellers, 

The two young men look round in a last vain 
effort to catch a parting glimpse of the only faces 
they wish to see again, but they are far away. 

The postillion cracks his whip, the wheels 
revolve, and the journey is begun which wilt 
carry them from happiaess and the south, to 
England and sorrow. 


CHAPTER VIT. 


Iv is nearly a yeaf since the fricnds assembled 
at the Hotel Crévecceur were parted so sud- 
denly. 

The then bay window .of a large and richly 
furnished room where the latest developments 
of wstheticism are ingeniously combined with the 
newest contrivances for comfort. Cynthia 
Ligonier and Firefly are talking away the idle 
hour between afternoon tea and dressing for 
dinner. 

Cynthia is paler and more pensive than of old, 
while Firefly’s brilliance has a feverish glow, and 
her spirits are forced and fitful. In character 
the girls seem in some respects to have changed 

laces. 

Cynthia shrinks from admiration, and even 
from notice, and repreeses the faintest approach 
to citendissement with a cold gentleness against 
which there is no appeal. 

Firefly, on the a who used to regard 
sentiment aud small attentions with the frankest 
contempt, now seems anxious to attract, jealous 
of homage, as though her confidence in herself 
has been shaken, and tributes to her grace and 
beauty, valueless ia themselves, could soothe her 
wounded pride, 

“Y heard from Olivia de Morvaix to-day,” she 





“ Indeed | 
adage yet {” 

“About marrying in haste? No, I think not. 
I don’t suppose she ever will repent unless her 
husband’s bank breaks. After all, I fancy 
Olivia is the best off of the three of us. She ha 
everything she cares for, money, even ravk of a 
sort—you know the hideous little man has been 
ennobled? social influence, and her little world 
at her feet. - They gave a banquet to the King 
and Queen of Italy last month, and Olivia’s 
diamonds outshone her Majesty’s. Here is her 
portrait in all ber grandeur,” 

And Firetly throws a large photograph into her 
cousin’s lap. 

Cynthia takes it up and studies it attentively. 

“T think, Firefly, ib must be better to be dis- 
appointed than to attain one’s ideal, when it is 
such a sordid one as this. Who would have 
imagined, when we were all speculating about 


Bes she begun to verify the old 


| our future lot last year, that a few months would 


see Olivia marricd---and so married ?” 

“Strange things bappen in a few months, 
don’t they?” answers irefly, with a tinge of 
bitterness often heard in her voice now, “ Well, 
Cynthia, there is another marriage decided upon, 
which, I suppose, will please you just as little.” 

Cynthia starts from her seat, 

“Oh, Firedy! do not tell me—you do not 
mean-—” she falters, unwilling to put her dread 
into words, 

“T meau that I have at last 
cousin. Why should I not ?” she 
straight at Cynthia, and speaking 
calmness, but with cheeks from 
vestige of colour has vanished. 

“ Because you do not love him.” 

* Well, but I love no one! and I have a very 


accepted my 
asks, looking 
with perfect 
which every 
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strong affection for Cedric. 1 admire him, I 
esteem him—TI shal! be happier with him than 
with anyone else.” 

“ Firefly, itis not in’ your nature to be happy 
in marriage without love.” 

“Tt may not have been, at one time,’ answers 
the girl, icily ; “but al! that has been killed in 
me. Love—reallove—only comes once. It has 
come and gone; and now all I have to do is to 
make the best of life without it. Ob, I did love 
once |’ she says, with a quick change of manner 
from coldness topassionate pain, “ He made me 
love him! He gave me every assurance of his 
own love but the formal words—and then he 
humiliated me by desertion, by long, absolute 
neglect! D you see, Cynthia, that I would 
do anything to forget? Lf I were a Romaniat, 
and if it were not for papa, I would go into.a 
convent, As it is, [shall marry, Hundreds of 
girls do it.” 

“I never thought you would,” 

“Nor did J, How little we know ourselves, 
Sometimes I think it cannot be my real self, 
looking forward to such a future asthis. I must 
have left my real self buried in the Oréve-coour 
gardens, when Aunt Ella insisted on cur coming 
away and no letter had arrived. ButI am a 
wretch to talk to you like this, Cynthia, as if I 
were the only one with a grief to bear.” 

She is not, indeed, the only one; but their 
griefs are very differently borne. Cynthia can- 
not speak of hers, It is at once too sacred, and 
too sore, 

" But, Firefly,” she remonstrates presently, 
“you have spoken only of yourself. There are 
others to be thought of.” 

“Have I nob thought of them? It is more, 
far more for my father's sake than my own that 
T have consented,’ It makes him miserable when 
he thinks that he may have to leave me (and my 
fortune—money is so important Cyuthia) un- 
protected in this wicked world, And he has 
always thought of Cedric almost as a son, you 
know.” 

“ Cedric—yes. Do you think it is fair to him 
to marry without, love?” 

“ Quite fair in this case, He knows exactly 
what I feel for him, and he is. satisfied to take 
me—and my fortune—on those terms. No, I 
will not be unjust,” she adds, “I honestly be- 
lieve he would be quite as willing to take me 
without my fortune. He is fond of me, poor 
fellow —and above all things avxious to please 
my father, So we have settled it.” 

“ Oh, Firefly,” cries Cynthia, with tears, “I 
entreat you, do not let this goon, I am certain 
you will not be happy. You are blind and 
desperate now, but some day you will see the 
folly, and worse than folly,. of what you are 
doing.” 

_ * Don’t try and shake my resolution. Heaven 
knows I waited long enongh,” 

“Of course,” answers Cynthia, with agitation. 

“T can understand that it seems long to you. 
But after all, in actual time it is aot so very 
long.” : 
Not so very long—ten months!” repeats 
Firefly, impatiently. ‘ Not so very long, in these 
days, to keep me without a line—a word! Do 
you mean to tell me that if you cared for any- 
one ever so little, anything in the world could 
make you keep them ten months’ waiting for a 
siga from you %” 

Cynthia sighs, The last frail fragment of her 
own edifice of hope falls beneath Firefly’s attack. 
Still, she will not entirely yield. f 

“But,” she gently persists, “supposing for 
one moment that something of which we have 
no knowledge has prevented’ Mr. Copley from 
writing to you.” 

“Would it have hindered hia friend also?” 
asks Firefly, and her cousin is silenced at last. 
“No, dear Cynthia, depend upon it it is useless 
to struggle. We must accept the iuevitabie. 
You do. not suppose it was easy tome to yield? 
But I felt I was growing worse every day—-more 
bitter, more suspicious, more selfish, 1 -was, 
indeed, nob made.to live alone | -.And: I have 
never been accustomed to. neglect, I. have 
growh so used to being loved! So I thought as 
my owa life was simply worthless to myself I 
would make the best I could of it for others, 











Noble; wasn’t it? Sut at all events I have 
pleased my father and Cedric.” 

‘And does Cedric know that you love 
another ¢” 

“Have I nob told you that I loys no one! 
He knows that Ido nov Jove him, i schoolgirl 
fashion, He is quite content with 

“ And he knows nothing about last year?’ 

“Oynthia, are you bent on torturing me? 
No, of course not. Papa knows everything, 
aud he said there was no necessity for telling 
Cedric. No young man would care to be bored 
with a story without an ‘end like that. The best 
thing to do was to forget it myself.as soon as 
possible. Forget!” repeats Firefly, bitterly ; 
“if L-only could | But I shall havea better chance 
of it, shall I not, in a new life? Cynthia, don’t 
be hard with me. You are too good and patient 
yourself even to imagine what I have gone 
through this year.” 

Cynthia is prevented from answering by the 
entrance of the. bridegroow elect, and she looks 
at him with pitying interest as she wonders 
whether he will really be able to make himself 
happy with the measure of regard which Firefly 
has to bestow upon him. 

That young lady herself escapes from the room, 
However strong she may think she is in her new 
résvlutions, the old memories awakened by her 
conversation with Cynthia make it difficult for 
her to meet Cedric. 

“ Well, Miss Ligonier,” he inquires presently, 
with a smile, “is my first sitting over?” 

“T beg your pardon,” says Cynthia, starting, 
“I did not mean quite to stare you out of coun- 
tenance; I was studying you in a new character, 
you see,” 

“One to which I am myself hardly accus- 
tomed,” he says, walking up to the window, and 

ing the chair vacated by: Firefly. 

“T hope you will be happy ia io.” 

“TI hope I may make Firefly happy—that is 
the chief thing. I know I am not exactly the 
‘idol of her thought.’ But it often turns out, I 
believe, a bad speculation to marry one’s idol,” 

* Do you think with Mrs. Malaprop that it is 
best to ‘begin with a little aversion!’ ” 

“Y don’t go quite so far as that; but it is 
certainly better to begin with it than to end 
with it, and while a romantic passion, as it 
is called, sometimes turns into aversion, ean 
average goodwill is often a lasting and expand- 
ing quality. I do not despair of its proving so 
in our ease,” 

And Cynthia thinks, looking critically at him 
as he stands there—evidently quite heart-whole 
and fancy-free himeelf—-with his bright intelli- 


gent face and winning manver, that his confidence | 


might have been justified if only there had not 
been another image stamped indelibly on Fire- 
fly’s memory, the image of one pale, sensitive, 
refined—so unlike this handsome prozperous 
cousin .that Cedric’s "very personal advantages 
are likely to weigh against him in the compa- 
rison, 


tee 


CHAPTER VIII. 


*‘T wid. never leave Lyndale so long aa I 
live, never /” cries Maud Penrith, throwing 
herself down before the fire and pillowing her 
head on the shaggy. back of the old retriever who 
shares the hearthrug with her. 

“ Never is a long day, Miss Maud.” 


“Of course it is, nursie; but not 2 minute 


too long. I mever did live anywhere else, and I! 


never will,” ae 
‘* People sometimes change their minds. 


“Some people do—we don’t, All the Penriths | 


are firm evough. Sometimes we are called loyal, 
sometimes obstinate, but never fickle.” 

“Things change people’s lives if they don't 
change ‘their minds, dear,” pronounces Mrs, 
Wills, oracularly. 

What do you mean, nurse# What are you 
thinking of?” asks Maud, fixing eager terrified 
eyes on the old woman, “Herne has quite, 
gwite got over his itiness, You don’t think he is 
looking worse to-day ?”’ : 

The young seldom realize death till he has 


my aifec- | 


| Stepped within their ciccle. But when that is 
}onee broken the feeling of security is gone 
| and for a time he seems to lurk in every shadow. 
| Maud Penrith is wearing the first mourning 
gowu she can remember, Aud her heart grows 
| chill with sudden unreasonvbie fear as she listens 
to her nurse, 

‘€ No, no, my dear ; I didn’t mean that, But 
there’s other things besides illness and death, 
There’s marriage, Miss Maud,” 
| ‘* Marriage?” echoed the girl, scornfully, “I 
shall never warry. Why should 1? I would 
not change my name for s, coronet—I would not 
leave my home for a palace.” 

It’s horae where the heart is, Miss Maud.” 

“And my heart is here, and always will be. 

I love every stone in the walls—every inch of 
| the turf on the land. I don’t believe I could 
breathe anywhere clee. I shall be Maud Penrith 
of Lyndale to my dying day.” 

The old woman smiles at the girl's vehemence, 
and resumes, <irily,— 

“And suppose Mr. 
dear?” 

For a moment Maud’s countenance changes, 
A startled, pained expression gleams from her 
eyes, and trembles round her mouth. 

“ Why do you put such fancies in my mind, 
nurse? You are bent on frightening me. You 
have not heard anything? You don’t think— 
| but how should you! Of course Herne would 
have told me first of all. Besides, who is there 
about here that he could marry ?” 

© Not just bere, nor just directly, I darezay. 
But Mr. Herne will go about more by nud-by, 
And then he will see some lady he would like to 
marry, It’s only natural.” 

*T suppose it would be only natural,” repeats 
the gicl, slowly ; ‘‘ but he must marry some one 
that [I shall love almost as much ag he does; 
and I shall live here with them and be Herne’s 
right hand—juat as I have always been, He 
couldn’t do without me. And the people 
coulda’t do without me, nor the horses, ner the 
dogs—could you, Bruno? Why, nurse, what a 
wicked, unnatural old woman you wiust be to 
hint at such a thing |” 

Mrs. Wills smiles aud shakes her head, and 
thea her attention is engrossed by the heel of 
the stocking she is knitting, while Maud resumes 
her intent gaze into the glowing embers, and 
her day-dreams of the long, useful, happy life 
she and Herne are to lead amongst their own 
people—till a knock at the door makes her spring 
to her feet, as the old butler peers dubiously 
into the semi-dark ness, 

“Ts Miss Maud here, Mrs. Wills! Master 
wishes to speak to her. He is in the library.” 

“There, nurse,” Maud cries, triumphantly, 
“did not I tell you sot Herne can’t do with- 
out me for an hour. How do you suppose he 
| could do without me all his life?” 

And down from the vid nursery she flies, with 
a step that hag begun to recover its lightness 
| after long months of intense auxiety and then of 
| bitter grief, during which she moved slowly and 
| sadly about the house, thinking only of her 
father, 

The library is but partly lit up, but to Maud, 
fresh from the twilizht dimness of the nursery, 
it looks brilliant ; aud ehe shades her dazzled 
eyes with one hand, as she says gaily,— 

‘‘ Here Lam, Herne. I’m so giad you sent for 
me. Did you find sorting those old papers dull 
work alone, dear boy ?” 

But while she is speaking her brother lifts lis 
head and turus towards her, and the girlish 


Herne was raarry, 

















merritaent dies oa her lips. 

‘Oh, Herne, what can have happened?” she 
asks in « breathless whisper, approaching him 
and laying her hand timidly on his arm, “you 
look as if you had seen a ghoat,” ; 

Her brother does not answer her immediately, 
He pute her gently into an armchair—then 
father’s special chair, #s Maud remembers, with a 
pang —and stands beside het with his hand on 
hers ; and, Maud, with a caressing movement, 
lays her cheek on it. : 

The brother and sister resemble each other 
much, yet differ more. Both have tall, graceful 
figures, but the elightness of the girl takes 
nothing from ber activity and vigour; whilst 
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that of the young man seems to betray consti- 
tutional languor. Both have refined features, 
dark blue cyes deeply set under well-defined 
eyebrows, end wayy hair. But Maud’s cheek 
is rounded by health, whilst Herne’s pale face 
is severely thin. Both show their race in the 
curve of the lip and the carriage of the head, 
but Maud’s look is bright and spirited, whilst 
her brother's, at all times thoughtful, has now 
deepened into gloom. At last he rousee himself 
to answer ner, ; 

“TY have had a greater shock than seeing any 
ghost could give me, Maud, I don’t think it 
would be a kindness to beat about the bush--—’ 

“No, no~-tell me at once, whatever it is,” 

" Well—I have discovered that we may soon 
be beggars, because we are now what is worse— 
usurpers.” 

For a moment Maud looked at him in astonish- 
ment, too great for words. She would as soon 


have expected the solid earth to give way be- 
ueath her feet as such a speech to pass his 
ips. 

“Herne, it is incredible. We are Penriths! 


You must have lost your senses.” 

“T wish J had, Maud—for there you, at all 
events, would be safe, It was the first shock of 
this knowlede quite as much as the long anxiety 
about our poor father which caused my illness, 
Then after I began to get better, it was long 
before I could summon courage to face the thing. 
And I would not disturb you by any hiot of 





| 


“Then there really was such a person? I did 
not know it,” 

“ Well, you see, he was nob much talked about. 
Not considered exactly a credit to the family.” 

“Tt would appear, Locowen: that he married, 
and has left descendants.” 

** My dear sir,” exclaimed the startled lawyer, 


| “are you sure of that? And do you realize what 


it would involve 7?” 
“There seems little room for doubt. What do 
you think of that letter 7” 


Mr. Burnett gives a troubled glance at Maud, 


| who, white and stil! as marble, listens intently to 
| avery word, 


You can speak freely before my sister,” says 
Herne, answering the look, and he moves to 
Maud’s side and leane on the back of her chair, 
while the lawyer deliberately reads the letter 
twice. 

“It isa curious affair,” he says at last, “a very 
curious affair. Did you happen to recognise the 
writer's name! I dare say not. But it is very 
familiar to me. Several years ago he was a junior 
clerk in our office, where, I am so to say, he 
must have learnt enovgh of your family affairs 
to give you this annoyance. He went to Canada 
as soon as he was his own master, and no doubt 
figures as a great English lawyer.” 

“T had entirely forgotten him,” says Herne, 
carelessly. “But the question is whether his 
story is true.” 


“ Precisely,” agrees Mr. Burnett. ‘ But don’t 


coming trouble till T had made investigations, | you see what the rascal is driving at? Somehow 


which all go to confirm it.” 

Then for » few secouds there is silence— 
silence which eeems to last for hours, but which 
Maud dures not break. It is the first time in 
her young life that she has felt the formless, 
vague, sickening dread which parches the throat 
and chokes the voice. 

“T cannot talk of ib yet, even to you |” exclaims 
Herne, at last. Read that letter, Maud--t 
think you will understand it.” And he walks 
away to the mantelpiece and hides his face in his 
folded arms, 

it is a Jawyer’s letter he has put in his sister's 
hands, and for some time she cannot disentangle 
any meaning from its wordy intricacies, But 
at length she utters an exclamation of dis 
may,-~ 

‘Oh, Herne! 

“T fear so,” 

‘ What are we to do?” 

“ Give up everything, of course. I have sent 
for Burnett—he knows more of our family his- 
tory than I.” 

“Had you ever the faintest idea of auch a 
thing ?” 

“Not till I began to examine my father’s 
papers. It is a crushing blow.” 

“My dearest Herne!” cries Maud, going to his 
side, and throwing her arms round him, “it may 
be all quite false, and even if we have lost every- 
thing else we still have each other, and we are 
young and strong—we shall find plenty of ways 
of getting on. 1 would do anything—anything 
in the world for you |” 

“My poor child. You little know what you 
are talking about. What covld you do? Or I 
ei her, for that matter! It will be ruin, I tell 


Can it be true?” 


tq ¢ 


Maud is silent. She cannot shut her eyes to 
the extent of the threatened misfortune. Her 
old nurse told her that home was where the 
heart was, and how could they ever tear their 
hearts from Lyndale ? 

Nothing more is said till the entrance of the 
lawyer, whom Herne, after a struggle with him- 
self, greets quietly. 

“Did you ever hear thab my grandfather had 
& brother /"’ he asks, when Mr, Burnett is seated 

“To be sure I did; he was killed in a skating 
accident, and your grandfather succeeded to the 
estate,” 

Yes, 1 know—that was Huntley, the eldest 
son. My grandfather was the third son, it 
appears. J am speaking of the second son,” 

**T have certainly seen his name on your 





or other he has, or pretends he has, come upon 
traces of an elder branch of your family. And 
he aske, almost in so many words, what price he 
may expect for keeping his information to him- 
~ I suppose your father never ~ answered 
nim 7” 

“Mr, Burnett!” 

“My dear sir, he might have replied if only to 
bid Hallett do his worst, You have not come on 
any memorandum of such an answer $” 

“None whatever. Besides, my father must 
have received. this letter very shortly before his 
illness-—his last illness.’ 

“True; and that was nearly a year ago. And, 
receiving no answer, Hallett would probably go” 
-—the lawyer checks himaelf, looking much 
disturbed, 

“Then, I may presume,” says Herne, “ that 
it is, to say the least of it, possible that neither 
my father nor I had any right here, and the 
sooner the real owner takes possession the 
better,” 

“Gently, gently my dear six ; assume nothing. 
Tt is for the claimant, if there be one, and as yet 
we have only the statement of an interested third 


| party, to prove his right, and after such a lapse of 











time I imagine it would be difficult.” 

“Do you also imagine,” interru Herne, 
with excitement, “ that I shall remain passively 
here, waiting to be t out! No, indeed ! 
Nor will I stoop to any ondence with this 
Hallett. I shall go and lovk into the facts 
myself,’ 

“Prepared to throw away this ine property 
on any one claiming te be your distant 
cousin ?” 

“Prepared,” says Herne, more quietly, “to 
resign it to any one who can prove that he has a 
better right to it than I.” 

Maud puts her hand up to her brother, and 
murmurs a word of fond approval. 

The old lawyer who has known and loved them 
all their lives, walks up and down the room. 

“ Look here, Mr. Penrith,” he says presently, 
“you are an excellent young man, but, pardon 
me, you know little of the world, and care 
nothing for your own interests. If you move in 
the matter alone you may be victimived by a 
conspiracy. Wail till I can put my business in 
euch a train that it may be left, and J will go 
with you, and see that even if you are beaten you 
are not cheated. A month or two more can 
matter little. Agree to this for your sister’s 
eake, if not for your owe. You have no particu- 
lar wish to hand over her birthright to a fellow 


genealogical tree,” says Mr, Barnett, after a | who may be——” 


pause. ‘I always understood that he was wild 


and reckless, squandered his money, emigrated, | 


. 


and died abroad,” 


“ Who may easily be a better fellow than 1,” 
interposes Herne, with a forced smile, 
But he yields, He cannot gainsay the valuable 





help Mr. Burnett may give in his painful inquir- 
ies, So there is nothing fer the brother and 
sister to do.at present but the hardest thing of 
all at their age—to wait. 





CHAPTER, IX. 


LyNDALR, 80 beloved by the brother and sister 
whose birthplace it was, ie not a handsome 
building by any means, but it looks like a home. 
Its old grey towers owe all their picturesqueness 
to the ample mantle of ivy with which they are 
draped, and all their interest to the memories 
of the many generations of Pefiliths they have 
sheltered. Its rooms are large and weil pro- 
portioned, lined with old portraits, and filled 
with furniture so old—and also so costly ang 
well preserved—as to be quite in fashion again. 

The grounds are extensive, but they retain 

little beauty at this season, when ar unusually 
stormy autumn has stripped them of every trace 
of verdure except what is regarded by turf and 
evergreens, 
The situation of Lyndale is wild and lonely, 
and Herne and Maud, whose mother died when 
they were infants, and whose father never re- 
covered any inclination for society, have no 
intimate friends among their few neighbours. 
Fortunately the brother and sister have always 
been sufficient to each other. Even school and 
college, which brought more variety into the 
boy’s life, never weakened this close alliance. 

All that Maud knew of the outer world, with 
its ambitions and intereste, she learnt from 
Herne—and young men are as fond of teaching 
as girls are of learning. On the other hand, 
Mand represented home to her brother, giving 
him, besidee her bright companionship, the 
watchful tenderness with which eisters often try 
to fill the place of a lost mother. 

Nothing has ever come between them yet——-no 
rivalry, no misunderstanding, no divided interest. 
And bitterly though Maud dreads leaving her 
old home, no future can look utterly dark to her 
in which her brother has passed. She suffers 
most from seeing his suffering. If he would only 
confide in her—talk of their future—form some 
idea of how to face it, Maud would be so relieved. 
But he spends his days in long objectless walks 
and rides over miles of desolate country, his even- 
ings in silent reverie, 

‘‘ Herne,” Maud begins, one wild morning 
when the weather is too tempestuous even for 
him to brave, and she has sat watching the 
weary figure motionless in an armchair, and 
listening to the beating of rain against the win- 
dows till she can endure it no longer, “ Herne, 
do let us speak of our trouble ; it will be easier 
to bear. Don’t give way so utterly. Our bome 
is as dear to me as it can be to you, and I know 
there may be great hardships coming upon us, 
But after all, the house and the fortune are nod 
everything. The future may have some good in 
store for us that we foresee us little as we foresaw 
the evil which we are now dreading.” 

«The future!” repeats Herne, with mournfel 
bitterness. “I have no future now, my child, 
But I was not thinking of that, I was thinking 
of the past ?” 

“The past ?” 

‘Yes; you did not know I had any past, 
except childhood, did you? Maud, you little 
dream how much I shall lose with this change 
of fortune, I could not talk or even think of 
my own hopes and prospects by our poor father’s 
deathbed. Then came the first glimmering of 
the truth, when I looked over his papers, then 
my own long illness. And now everything is 
being snatched from me.” 

“J had, indeed, little idea that you had other 
troubles kept from me!” saye Maud, looking at 
her brother with pained ro 

“ Bud these concern myself alone, a1 least” 

“How could that be? What concerns you 


rausb concern me also. Tell me all now, or I 
shall not know a moment’s peace—I shall imagine 
al) sorts of horrors,” 

“T euppose now I have told you anything I 
had better tell you everything,” answers Herne, 
yielding with a sigh to the relief of speech when 
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the ice is once broken. “ You know that when 

you telegraphed for me to come home I was stay- 

ing at the Hotel Créveccour, with Farrant Copley. 

Well, among the people in the Hotel there was a 
ir]l——” 

Maud can hardly repress a little cry of dismay, 
But she stifles the exclamation lest she should 
hear no more, 

“ Maud, she was the most exquisite creature I 
eversaw. Firefly they called her, and she was 
just as bright and glowing asa firefly, The even- 
ing thad we arrived we happened to overhear her 
saying that she would never marry a rich man, 
and talking with just the self-sacrificing fervour 
I always fancied a real woman, unspotted by the 
world, ought to feel, Farrant said I had found 
my ideal, and chance put it into our power to 
test her sincerity—happy young fools that we 
were—by a sort of Midsummer 
confusion of our identity. We little thought of 
all it would lead to—-it was ‘ Love in Idleness,’ 
indeed |” 

Herne Penrith pauses, his voice and face soft- 
ened by regretful tenderness. In memory he is 
again living through those fleeting hours. 

* Please go on,” entreats Maud, in a tone of 
concentrated pain her brether is too self-engrossed 
to aotice, 

“Well, Firefly was with her aunt, a Mre, 
Ligonier, who, strangely enough, had been a 
schoalfellow of our mother’s, She was struck by 
my name when we were announced, but pitched 
upon Farrant Copley as being me, because of the 
supposed family likeness in his dark face to her 
friend—(we are not in the least like our “nother, 
you know—we are like the fair Penriths)—and 
we did not undeceive her. So I won my darling’s 
warm romantic heart-—I know I won hers, as 
surely as I know that I lost my own, though no 
formal explanation ever took place between us. 
She thought me a poor artist, and I trusted to be 
able to make her forgive me for being rich, and 
intended the very day on which your telegram 
arrived to tell her all.” 

“ And have you never written to her |” 

‘How could I? Was it a time for love-letters! 
And then, when I had begun to think of the 
future, came the shock of finding that I should, 
in all probability, be penniless.” 

“ But, Herne, if she loved you ”-—poor Maud ! 
how hard it is to her to think of anyone but 
herself having a right to love her brother |" if 
she loved you believing you to be a poor man, 
she will not be so inconsistent as to throw you 
over because you really are one,” 

“ But how can I ask for her love now? What 
would her people say? She is very rich, Would 
not ew naturally think I was trying to mend 
my broken fortunes with her money! IfI were 
even the artist she supposed me—if I had any 
career~~any prospect—before me, I might dare to 
appeal to her generous nature against the natural 
opposition of her friends, But I cannot be a 
helpless Saga on her bounty. Now you see, 
Maud, why the blow has been so overwhelming.” 
_ Yes, Maud sees ; and she is sorry for him. But 
in those firs} moments of insight it must be 
owned that she is yet more “sorry for herself.” 

Like Herne, she has now lost everything. The 
love and confidence, armed with which she could 
defy any external loss, all have failed her, 

She can never again be the first object with 
Herne, as he has always been with her. The 
visions which in her untried buoyancy and energy 
she had begua to form, of working together and 
making a little home where they may grow con- 
tent and peaceful, are swept away. 

How can Herne ever be content with any suc- 
cess they are likely to attain? Henceforth he 
will have griefs which Maud is powerlese to con- 
= just ss he has had joyein which she took no 
part, 

Slowly, sadly, she goes up to her own room, 
and stands at the window, seeing little of the 
driving clouds on which her eyes are fixed till 
the worst violence of the storm has abated. 

Then she thinks she will go out ; it will be » 
relief to be mo to get away from the load of 
pain and fear which oppresses her, if only by 
tiring herself so much that she will cease to 
think of it. : 

She ig soon on her way to visit one or two poor 


Night's Dream | 


pensioners in the village, thinking sadly av she 
goes how few more opportunities she may have 
of helping them. 

Once amongst the cottagers she fiuds it difficult 
to get away again. 

Most of them have known her from childhood, 
and all are eager for s word with the bright girl 
whose pleasant manner has done quite as much 
to make her popular as her open hand. 

The early autumn twilight is gathering in when 
at last she turns homewards, and she starts 
violently as a hasty step is keard in pursuit, 
and a detaining hand is laid on her shoulder, 

“Excuse me, Miss Penvith,’ gasps a well- 
known voices, “ but you walk so fast that you 
don’t leave me breath enough to follow and 
speak too! and I particularly want a word with 
you,” 


the girl, heartily. 

'*T want to ask you to look after that brother 
of yours a little. He is overdoing it with exer- 
cise. I meet him wherever I go—at all distances 
and in all weathers, I know you are not one of 
those hysterical girls who faucy they can make 
up in nerves for their want of common-sense, 30 
you will not be frightened if I remind you that 
over-exertion is the worst thing iv the world for 
your brother’s constitution.” 

“Do you mean,” asks Maud, trying hard not 
to discredit: the doctor’s eulogium, “that Herne 
has the same complaint as my father /” 

“Not the active disease, but the tendency 
strongly pronounced. Now yow haven't a trace 
of it, your constitution is that of your mother’s 
family, but all the Penriths have weak hearts, 
and you must persuade your brother to take more 
care of himself—a promising young man like 
that, with such a career before him.” 

At these words, which sound like a mockery 
of the hidden trouble weighing on Maud, her 
forced composure gives way, and she bursts into 
teara. 

“My dear Miss Maud,” exclaims the doctor, 
in alarm, “I did not intend to frighten you. 
You must nob suppose your brother is in any 
immediate danger. I wish I had cautioned him ; 
| only sometimes one does the very mischief one 
wants to prevent.” 

“Tt was nob what you said ihat made me so 
foolich, Dr, Wood,” Maud answers, as soon as she 
can speak. ‘At least, it was not oy that. It 
just added a little more anxiety to © great load I 
have to bear at present, I can’t explain wyeself 
now, | can only ask you to forgive me. I am 
grateful for your warning.” 

And shaking hands with her old friend, Maud 
quickens her pace to avoid the storm which has 
gathered again more heavily than before, 

With acute anxiety she finds that Herne, who 
left the house before she did, has not returned. 
By this time rain is falling in blinding sheets, 
accompanied by the crash of distant thunder. 

Maud leaves untasted the tea which is brought 
to her, refuses lights, and moves restlessly from 
one window of the long drawing-room to the 
other, vainly trying to penetrate the darkness of 
night and storm. 

Every kind of fear—every wild conjecture—fills 
her excited fancy, and she is on the point of 
ordering all the men servants to go in search of 
their master, when she hears the tramp of slow 
and heavy eteps up the avenue, and rushes into 
the hall, filled with sickeniog dread for Herne, 
just in time to meet a group which turns her 
vague fear into wildest horror. 
Four men from the mill are carrying on a 
rude stretcher a motionless figure. The face is 
covered, and water is streaming from the satu- 
rated clothes, 
Maud cannot stir, cannot speak. She ie gazing 
fixedly at the covered face, not daring to move & 
fold of the cloth, not able to ask a question— 
when the door again opens, and Herne himself 
stands on the threshold. 
“Oh, thank Heaven, thank Heaven, you are 
safe!” cries his ‘sister, epringing towards him. 
“T thought-—-I feared that was you. Bub what is 
this, Herne?” as he presses into the lighted hall. 
“You are soaked with wet, and your head is 
! » 











bl 
‘It is nothing, Maud. I fished a man out of 


As many as you please, Dr, Wood,” replies | 


the mill-stream, and struck my forehead against 
the root of a tree on the bauk, I shall be all 
right iu a few minutes, but I fear thia poor fellow 
will not. Send for vurse, will you, and have 
him taken to e room with s fire in iv, Let one 
of the men put Black Douglas in the dog-cart 
and fetch Dr. Wood at once.’ 

It is jong since Maud has seen her brother £0 
animated, so interested, so much like’ himeelf. 
But when the doctor arrives he shakes his head 
at Herne, and orders him to bed before he will 
even look at bis other patient. 


(7'o be eontinued.) 








HIS BRAVE RESOLVE. 
mn 30 Towe 
(Continued from page 321.) 

“T never had a letter from you in wy life, 
Mab. Do you think I would have left it un- 
answered }” 

*T gave it to Bee, she promised she would 
send it.” 

In his heart Kenneth knew why his cousia 
had suppressed it, but he could not say so to 
Mabel. 

“T gave it her the day after we left Norman- 
hurst, and I have been expecting you ever since. 
Oh, Kenneth, the days were 0 long and weary, 
when each one passed without bringing you.” 

His task was getting harder and harder, but 
he made an effort. 

“T have wronged you cruelly, Mab. 
never to have come from Norwanhurst, 
nod to be here now.” 

“Why not ¢” 

“ Because—oh, my darling, why do you make 
me say it—because long ago i gave up wy right 
of loving you. [ put another in the place I want 
for you.” 

“No,” and the girl’s voice was firm and clear, 


I ought 
I ovght 





‘that was what I wanted you to know, Kenneth ; 
I could nob tell it you, iti was eo hard to say, and 
so I wrote it... . Iam your wife!” 


“ My wife !” 
“The negiected girl, the foolish child you 
married, Oh, Ken, I was more foolish than 


you know of, for I loved you even then, whea 
you left me at Richmond. I took a solemn 
oath that ry life’s aim should be to win your 
love.” 

“Mab!” 

“ Have I won it?” 

“Tan bardly realise anything, I only kaow 
that you are dearer to me than all the world.” 

“¥ was playing for high stakes,” said Mab, with 
a trace of her old archnegs, “ but fortune favoured 
me and I have won.” 

“But how did you leave Richmond ¢”’ 

“TI met my uncle one day, it was in summer, 
and I sat on one of the benches iu the park ; he 
was struck by my resemblance to his siste: and 
asked me wy name, I told him, and he said 1 was 
his niece. [ told him a little of my life, al) of it 
iu fact but our marriage, aud he asked me to 
leave Richmond and be his child; he thought 
there’d be a difficulty with Miss Stone, so I went 
then, just as I was. I wondered if you would 
spare a regret for me “when you heard of my 
loss,” 


“Tnever heard of it until a mouth ago.” 

“ Well, I went abroad. I saw everything worth 
seeing in France and Germany, end [ came home 
to go through a Londen season,” 

“And broke half a dozen hearts meanwhile. 
Mab, how could you keep true to me through it 
all?” 

“T don’t know,” she whispered shyly ; “2 
always longed for your return, I fancied if I 
only met you under another name, as o stranger, 
my scheme must succeed. Do you know, 
Kenneth, I never thought of failure ; I believe I 
did not dare.” 

** And Bee?” 

“ Bee knew nothing; I was afraid to tell ber, 
Kenneth, tell me one thing, have I succeedes, 





are you sorry we maissed the train that night long 
ago?” 
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*¢ My darling, I ava eorry for nothing that gave 
you to me, but | ii never quite forgive my- 
self for all those year neglect and unkindness,” 

Her bright head rested on his shoulder, as 
though it had found it rue home at last; 
Kenneth took his kisses from his wife's lips, 
and wondered with an inieuse thankfulness at! 
happiness, 5 3 

“ And when ore you,coming to Yarnon 7 

She shook her head 

‘Don’t you know, 3 = lady,” he said iighuly, 
“you promised four years ago to have a very 


particular regat 
very important wish, I want my wife.” 

**T don’t fee! if I was really that at all, 
Kenneth, don’t you think we could be married 
over again, and 
moon, like other people?” 

“The wedding cake and 
means, my darling, but Im 
married again.” 

Of course the Ger lha 


tot 
1 for my wishes; well, this is a 


¢ to be told, and very 
perplexed and troubled he looked as he listened, 
“T always meavt Mab to be murried at St. 
Jeorge’s, in white satin and pearls,” ho observed, 
roplainingly. ‘ rought pearls from India 
fit for a queen,” 
Thepearls aud the white sa 
cake, might be enjeyed ia the future, but this 
much was certain, they’ could never grace the 
vridal of Elena Mabel, Countew of Vernon, 
It was publicly announced that Miss Clive 
would go abroad in December for the heneiki of 
her health, and bef f 


nich! the news came > the sea thai she had 
married the Ear! of Vernon 

T'» this Gay Kenner and Mabel rarely allude to 
their wedding day, and very few people know that 
it dates from four years previous to their honey- 
noon. 


All speculations as to the suddenness of the 
match, all surprise at its secreey, had been for- 
gotten when the Eurl and Countess returned in 
Mayto take up their abode at 
there to continue through all the years of 
wedded life that firm ailection and friendship for 
the master and mistress of Normanhurst which 
existed during that memorable visit when Mat 
fought so hard fu » prize she still declares was 
worth struggling for, aud which, after long waiting 
she won at last. 


] 





PACETLR 


Lavy: “How is this 
applied?" Assistan! (absent-mindedly): "Give 
‘em a teaspoonful after each meal, madam,” 

He: “ You want to know what I'd be were it 
not for your money?" She: “ Yes, ldo,” He: 
‘A bachelor.” 

Mrs, K. Lamivy (hoarsely): “Murder! 
Thieves! Help!” 5, Urgier: “Mum, yo’s go 
an awful cold; why don’t you do sumfin fer 
it?” 

He: “By Jove! you kaow, upom my word 

i were to see a ghost, you know, I would be a 
chattering idiot for the 

Haven't you seen a ghost ?”’ 

“WERE you moved by her music?” “Yes: 
it amounted to that, I think we should have 
kept the flat for andther year if it hadn’t been 
for her.” 


insect powder to be 


Recor: “It costs av awful lot to dress like a | 


gentleman, don’t you know.” Miss Becky 
Sharpe: ‘* Yes, you're wise to save your 
, 


m mey. 

A country bridegroom. when the bride hesi- 
tated to pronounce the word “ obey,” remarked 
to the officiating clergyman: ‘Go on, meister 
—it don’t matter ; I can make her!” 

Litttze Box: “That lady gave me» some 
candy.” Mother: “I hope you were polite 
about it.” “Oh yes.” “What did you say?” 
"J said’ wished pa had met her before he got 
*quainted with you.” 


have a wedding-cake and a loney- | 





tin, like the wedding- | 


e ehe had been gone a fort- | 


Vernon Castle, | 
their | 


rest of my life.” She : | 








| Mary; “Why weren’t you asked io the Van 


Noodle reception?” Janet: “ Mrs. Vau Noodle 
said may complexion would clash with the new 
wall-paper,”’ : 

Wirre : “I deciare I begin to feel that I am 
growing old, It’s really unpleasant.” Hubby : 
“ Yes, dear, it must be especially so for one who 
has been young 80 long !” 

“Yus, sir,” said the shopman, briskly, “ we 
have lace of all kinds, Would you like to see 
Valenciennes or point lace?” “It’s « shoelace I 
want,” explained the customer. 

‘*Hiira,” said Marion, as they were seated on 
the verandah of their country house, “I went 
fishing with Charles this morning.” ‘ Did you? 
What did you catch?” “I caught Charles,” 

Jrmson (proudly): ‘I never deceive my wife 
--no, sir; I tell her everything.” Bilson: “Yes, 
I knew that long ago. “ Wha—how!” ‘She 
tells it all to my wife, and my wife tells it to 
me.” 

Lirrts Dick: ** What are you cutting out of 
that paper?” Little Johnny: “Something I 
don't want mamma to see.” “What is it?” 
“Tt’s a article wot says wooden slippers from 
Holland are coming into fashion.” 

SHE (a woman's rights woman): “Do you 
believe that women should have the right of 
being the equal of man?” He: “Well, if she 
| wants to let herself down so far I don’t see any 
reason why she should be prevented.” 

“Tne idea of a business man sending a letter 
| witha P.S.,”-said Chollie. “ Doocid bad form, 
| surely,” replied Chappie. “But that isn't the 
| worat of it,” said Chollie. “In this case it 
means ‘ Please Setile.’” 

“ How do you like your new music master?” 
“ He is a very nice, polite young man. When I 
made a mistake yesterday, he said, ‘ Pray, 
mademoiselle, why do you take so much paius 
| to improve upon Beethoven ?’” 

Fret Excrren Arqurr : “ Are you calling me 

a liar?” No. 2 ditto: “Well, my remarks, I 
| coufess, are fairly open to that interpretation.” 
| IF, BE, A. (mollified): “By Jove, sir, you got in 
your apology just in time !” 

Watts: “There are two broken - hearted 
| chappies in two offices down my way.” Pot's: 
|“ And why?” Watts: “They have been fiirt- 
| ing with each other across the street for a week 
| froma their windows, Each thought the other 
} was o girl” 
| Instructor in Latin: “Miss B., of what 
was Ceres the goddess?” Miss B.: “She was 
| the goddess of murriage.” Instructor: “Oh, no, 
| of agriculture.” Miss B, (looking perplexed) ; 
|“ C am eure my book says she was the goddess 
of husbandry,” 


| 
} 
| 


Ar a meeting of a certain town council an | 


alderman complained of the absence of one of 

| the councillors. “Sir,” exclaimed a councillor, 
| indignantly, “‘you ought to have made that 
| complaint when he was present to answer for 
| himself.” , 

Gus: “Why does Cholly walk so lopsided?” 
| Algy: “He has been in the habit of wearing his 
hair parted in the middle for the past seven 
| years, and has just adopted the fashion of wear- 


'| ing it parted on the side, and it seems to have 


| knocked him off his balance.” 

Teppy; “Iwish I hadn’t licked Jimmy 
Brown this morning.” Mamma: “ You see now 
| how wrong it was, don’t you, dear?” Txppy: 

‘Yes, cause J didn’t know till afterwards that 
| his mother was going to give a Christmas 
| party.” 
| .Youne Wire: “Oh, mamma, put my curling- 
| irons on the fire, quick! Charlie has been bitten 
| by a mad dog!” Mother: “Are you going to 

cauterise the wound?” Young Wife: “No; 

but I want to curl oy hair, so that I can run for 
the doctor. Do be quick!” 
| Mrs. Doorgy (whose husband is out of work): 

“Sure it’s the continted woman you should be, 
Mrs. Mooney, wid yer husband wid a job as night 
watchwan at the warehouse.” Mrs, Mooney 
(excitedly): “ Continted, is it? An’ that ware- 
house full of open cellar-flaps! An’ him walks 
in his sleep !” 








Pat (relating his marvellous optical operation 
to admiring group): “ Thin the docther takes me 
eyes out and puts thim on the table,” Doubtful 
Auditor: “How d’ye know that, Pat?” Pat 
(hotly): “Whisht, ye spalpeen! Wasn't I 
lookin’ at thim lyin’ there wid me own eyes?” 

“You are a chemist and druggist, are you?” 
“T am.” “Been in the business a number of 
years?” “TI have.” “Understand your trade 
thoroughly 7” “1do.” “ Registered?” “ Yes, 
sir.” ‘That is your certificate hanging over 
there?” “It is.” “Well, give me twopenny- 
worth of tooth-powder !” 


Trap (to citizen who has given him » penny 
for a night's lodging): “If you give me one 
more penny, sir, I can get a bed all to myself.” 
Citizen: “No, I can’t do that; but here is a 
suggestion, You ask the gentlexan you are to 
sleep with for an additional penny, He ought to 
be willing to give it gladly.” 

Lapy: ‘‘ This house would suit me, but there 
are nob enough closets.” Landlord; ‘The 
number can easily be doubled.” Lady; “ Very 
well, then, J’ll sign the lease.” Landlord (half- 
an-hour later): “George, send a carpenter to 
that house to divide each of those closets int« 
two,” ~ 


“T wopr, Alice,” said. Mrs. Bongton, the proud 
mother of the accomplished girl graduate, “I 
hope that you addressed that French count in 
his native tongue. What did he say to you in 
reply {”” “Oh,” replied Alice, “he apologised, 
and said he was sorry, but he understood nothing 
but French,” 


A canpipate addressing his constituents said : 
“ Some persons hold the opinion that just at the 
precise moment one human being dies another is 
born, and the soul enters and animates the new- 
born babe. Now I have iade particular 
inquiries concerning my opponent, and I find 
that. for some hours before he drew breath 
nobody but a donkey died.” 


O_p GentLewan (bursting into tears): “ Wai- 
waiter, it’s no use trying. I ca-can’t eat this 
fowl.” Waiter: “Why? What ever’s the 
matter, sir?” Old Gentleman: “ Why, I knew 
this fow-fowl when I was a lit-little boy! It 


| used to fee-feed out of my hand, and I lov-loved 


it! Ta-take it away, waiter, and but-bury it 
decently !” 

Are you still troubled by your neighbour's 
chickens?” asked one man of another, “ Nota 
bit,” was the answer, “They are kept shut up 
now.” “How did you manage iti” “Why, 
every night I put a lot of eggs in the grass under 
oue of the bushes in the garden, and every morn- 
ing, when my neighbour was looking, 1 went out 
and brought them in,” 


‘“‘Dip you ever see such horrid weather as 
this?” he exclaimed in dismay.-. ‘No,” she 
answered, “I have vo hesitation im saying that I 
never did. Weather, you know, is one of ‘the 
intangible things which cannot possibly make an 
impression on the human eye. It is an agglo- 
meration of atmospheric conditions, which, while 
they may be accompanied by visible phenomena, 
cannot themselves be subject to cana wre 
tion.” Then he realized that he was ing to 
a gitl who hed taken a university degree in 
science, 


Aw old: woman of a thrifty turn of mind lives 
in a village far uway from any town. Some time 
ago her husband lay very ill aud the doctor had 
said he had not more than a week to live. The 
old lady had to go to town to have her hus- 
band’s medicine put up, and thinking it would 
save her a second long journey, she took the 
opportunity of buying the cake and wine for the 
apparently inevitable funeral. On her return 
home the dying husband interrogated her thus: 
“What did ye get in th’ toon,’umman?” ‘I 
got yer medicine madeup.” “ An’ what else?” 
inquired the invalid, “Weel,” hesitatingly, “as 
it’s sae far to toon, I thocht I micht as weel buy 
the cake and wive for the funeral.” “Gie’s a 
taste, lass.” She cut a piece of cake and gave 
hima glass of wine. He liked them so much 
that he asked for more, and finally consuming all 
the cake and wine he—recovered. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tarens are two large advertising agencies in 
Raston, the members of both firms being women, 
and all their employés women, 

Trene will be two Drawing Rooms at Bucking- 
ham Palace before Easter, which will be held for 
the Queen by either the Princess of Wales or 
Princess Christian. 

Henreprrary Prince Alfred seems to be quite 
outgrowing his constitutional weakness, He is 
now in his twenty-first year, aad will celebrate 
his majority in October next, 

THe Queen is to be accompanied to the Con- 
tinent at the end of March by Princess Beatrice 
and Prince Henry of Battenberg, and will be 
attended by the Dowager Lady Churchill, Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, Colonel Bigge, the Muushi 
Abdu! Karim, Dr. Reid, and a maid-of-honour. 

In the spring Osborne House is to be enlarged 
by the addition of a number of bedrooms and 
two bath-rooms, The plans for the work have 
been submitted to the Queen, who has expended 
a great deal of money on the place during the 
past few years, as the cost of the new Indian 
Room alone exceeded £25,000. 

THE announcement that the Queen’s con- 
tinental visit next spring is to be to Nice has 
given great satisfaction there. Many things may 
occur to‘prevent Her Majesty's plans being carried 
out, but already preparations are being set on 
foot to render Her Majesty’s visit agreeable and 
comfortable. The Queen has not entered France 
since her visit to Hyéres in 1892, having gone to 
Florence both last year and in 1891 by the 
Flushing and St. Gothard route. She will 
travel to the Riviera by the Western of France 
and Paris, Lyons, acd Mediterranean lines, 
starting from Cherbourg, and passing round 
Paris by the circular railway. Her Majesty will 
not leave for the Continent urtil March 26th at 
tne earliest, so that her arrival at Nice will take 
place just a fortnight later thau the date which 
has been mentioned in the daily pepers. 

Tae Queen will probably hold a Court at 
Buckingham Palace about February 27th for the 
reception of the Diplomatic Corps, the Ministers 
and ex-Ministers, and a limited number of “the 
high nobility ” and personages of light and lead- 
ing in their various vocations, Invitations for 
this function wil! be issued by the Lord Chamber- 
lain from a list which bas been submitted to the 
Queen for her approval, and. no uame will be on 
it which has not been sanctioned by Her Majesty. 

Tue Empress of Russia is an active philan- 
hropist and a rigid economist, She cares but 
little about dancing, and still less about pretty 
frocks, but she does care about playing the rile 
of Good Samaritan, and is never so happy as when 
on a mission of mercy, looking after and com- 
forting the desolate aud oppressed. Such a 
Czaritza, enjoying over her husband the influence 
which Efiipress Alexandra does, ought to and 
will accomplish glorious reforms in that vast and 
unhappy Empire. 

THE Queen has giveu instructions for Lord 
Cromer, Her Majesty’s ’lenipotentiary in Egypt, 
to do everything in his power for the comfort of 
Her Majesty the Dowager Empress of Russia 
during her forthcoming visit. The general 
oficer commanding Her Majesty’s troops at Cairo, 
and the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army have also 
been apprised of the approaching visit of 
Empress Dagmar Marie Feodoroyna, who is timed 
to arrive at Alexandria, accompanied by the 
Grand Dake George and a large retinue, on Sun- 
day, the 20th of this month. 

_ THE Princess of Wales is anxious to be back 
in England for the anniversary of the fatal 

ith, which robbed her of her beloved eldest- 
born. Her separation from her bereaved sister 
will, however, under any circumstances, be but 
a temporary one, as according to present arrange- 
ments the Dowager Empress of Russia will arrive 
‘In England tolerably early in the new year, The 
cali and freedom of the life at Sandringham and 
the distractions afforded by the coming and going 
of visitora to York Cottage should do much 
towards alleviating the depression from which 
the Empress has so severely suffered, 





STATISTICS. 


Tv is estimated that about 250,000,000 bricks 
are used monthly in the United Kingdom. 

Os @ rough aver 45,000 sovereigns pass 
over the Bank of England counters every day. 

Quaex Vicroris rules 11,475,054 equare miles 
of the earth’s territory, aud 378,725,857 of its 
population, 

Tar pay of a Russian Army officer is very 
small, A full general gets from £300 to £100 a 
year in our money, according to the length of 
service ; @ lieutenant-general from £235 to 
£350 ; a major-general from £156 to £280 ; and 
a colouel commanding a three-battalion regiment, 
2,400 strong, gets £120. 

THE greatest degrees of cold ever recorded in 
England were 16 degrees below zero at London 
on Christmas Day, 1796 ; and, strange to say, 20 
‘below zero ab Torquay on Christmas Day, 1800. 
It is very curious that the place which has the 
reputation of being one of the warmest in 
England should have registered the coldest day, 





GEMS. 





Ovr own hearts, and not other men’s opinions 
of us, form our true honour, 

Ovx ungrateful man does an injury to all who 
stand io need of aid, 

Roveress is a needless cause of discontent. 
Severity breedeth fear, but roughness breedeth 
hate. Even reproof from euthority ought to be 
grave, and not taunting, 

At the world, all that we are and all that we 
have—-our bodies and our souls, our actions and 
our sufferings, our conditions at home, our acci- 
dents abroad, our many sins aud our seldom 
virtues—are so many arguments to make our 
souls dwell low in the deep valley of humility. 

Ler us cherish sympathy, By attention and 
exercise it may be improved in every man. It 
prepares the mind for receiving the impressions 
of virtue, and without it there can be no true 
politeness. Nothing is more odious than 
that insensibility which wraps a man up in him- 
self and his own concerns, and prevents his being 
moved with either the joys or sorrows of 
another, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Leon Botrer.—Half pound sugar, two ounces 
butter, three eggs, rind and juice of one large 
lemon. Put butter, sugar, eggs, the rind grated, 
and the juice of the lemon strained, into a bright 
saucepan ; stir all over the fire till like honey, 
and just boiling; pour into a jar and keep 
in a cool place for use; have paste baked on 
patty pans and cool; fill with preserve and 
serve. 

TrirLes,—-One quart of flour, one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoonfule melted butter, one egg, two 
teavpoonfuls baking powder sifted with the flour, 
and enough sweet milk to make stiffs crullers. 


Roll into thin sheets and cut in pieces about two , 


by four inches. Make as many cuts across the 
short way as possible. Pass two knitting needles 
under every other strip. Spread the needles as 
far apart as possible, and with them hold the 
trifles in the fat until a light brown. 
CHutney.—This is a good sauce for cold meat. 
One round apples, one ounce salt, half ounce 
chillies, half pound sugar, two ounces tamarinds, 
half ounce garlic, half ounce ground ginger, one 
ounce shalots, two ounces mustard seed, quarter 
pound raisins chopped, one and a half breakfast 
cups vinegar; 
them quite soft 
to cool ; chop 
and shalots, ad 


the vinegar and turn out 


when the apples 





are cool, stir ; put in bottles near ihe fire for a | 


few days, then cork, 


1 and chop the apples, boil | 
finely the chilies, the garlic, | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
In Murano, a smal) island near Venice, over 
nlf the entire population work at glass-making. 
'y Japan the flute is played only by men of 


Cae Chinese have a god for every disease, 
even for childhood’s afflictions like the mumps 
and caeasles, 

Parse from seaweed is a growing industry in 
France. It is so transparent that it bas been 
used in place of glass for windows. 

Harrow has a record which no other public 
school can boast, in that it has produced five 
prime ministers during the present century, 

In the public schools of France 24°2 per cent. 
of the pupils are shortsighted, of Germany 
thirty-five per cent., and of the United King- 
dom twenty per cent. Lack of exercise eeems 
the chief cause. 

Russian girls thus learn their matrimonial 
prespects: A number of them take off their 
rings and conceal thera in a basket of corn ; 
then a hen is brought in and invited to partake 
of the corn, and the owner of the first ring 
uncovered will be the first to enter matrimony. 

ALUMINIUM is finding numerous uses in mili 
tary equipments. Tix latest is the experiment 
introduced into the Austro-Hungarian army, 
where the heavy ausical instrumente, trombones, 
horns, etc., usually made of brass, have given 
way to those manufactured of the new meial. 

THE English walnut is said to be the w 
profitable of all nxt-bearing trees. When in full 
bearing they will yield about 300lb. of nuts 
the tree. The nuts sell on an average at about 
4d. per ib. If only twenty-seven trees are 
planted on an acre the income ,would be about 
£135 per acre. / 

Woop-purp paper is made very rapidly in 
these days. The standing tree is cut down, 
sawed into blocks, fed into the pulp-mill, and 
submitted to the usual process. In about eight 
hours after the tree is cut down the finished 
paper is sometimes on iis way to the office of 
some daily newspaper, 

In Sweden great advantages result from the 
fact that the young men who are going to farm 
j their own land, or tu make a livelihood by farm- 
ing, learn their profession at one of the two 
State Agricultural Colleges, just as future 
soldiers and sailors learn their profession at the 
State Naval and Military Colleges, 

A new kind of-paving material, composed of 
coir fibre, which is obtained from the husk of a 
cocoanut mixed with bitumen, is to be intro- 
duced, It is said to be impervious to moisiure, 
and to give a sure foot-hold for horses. Dura- 
bility and inexpensiveness are two strong recom- 
mendations in its favour, 

A srranas tree has been found in the French 
Settlements «n the Gaboon River in Africa, 
which quite eclipses the bread fruit, and almost 
realises Lowell’s whim of a tree bearing buttered 
muffins. It is called the bread-and-butter tree, 
fandit yields both a thick and fatty substance 
called coy-eay, whichis an excellent substitute fo: 
butter, and a grain from which very nutritious 
bread is made, 

Ir is eaid that the Japenese practise refined 
cruelty to delight their palates, They believe 
that the fish called the daiizs the most delicious 
when eaten slive. An expert Japanese carver 
can dexterously remove five-sizths of the edible 
matter from its bones without touching a vital 
/ part During this cruel operation the fish is 
| kept alive by wet sea-weed, which, being placed 








over ite gills, enables it to breathe. 

A SEW wonument to Garibaldi, and perhap 
| the fimest in Italy, is to be erected in Rome next 
| September. It is tostand on the Janiculan Hil} 
opposite thedomeof St. Peter’s, It is eaid that 
there is not a town in Italy, or even a populous 
village, that does not contain statues of Victor 
Eramanuel and Garibaldi, The great monument 
to Victor Emamanue!l sow in course of erection on 
he Capitoline Hill will have coat five millicy 


! dollars when completed. 
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\OTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sau.—No species of tree so named 
7. C.—-See answer given to “A. B. 0.” 
8S. B.—You must get it lacquered again. 
Ivquisitive.—Tiffin is an Fast Indiah term. 
VaLeRiz.— Keep the ventilator shut for cakes. 
Haary.—The dog must be tied up or kept indoors. 
Anxx100s.—We,have no knowledge of the competition. 
Timorny.—It would be impossible to hear without s 
drum to ear. 
Jayte.-—-Holly is sold in most fruiterers' shops about 
this time, 
James Witttsm,—Not without residence for the 
valifying pertod. 
One Wuo Wants tro Know.--St. Pancras, London, is 
the largest railway station in Britain. 
8. J.—You would sti/l have present rate to pay except 
you sub-let it 
Workinc Man’s Wu 
Ul liquid diets 
Bara.—The frequent use of oll and brandy tends to 
darken the hair. 


X. ¥.—Beaumont died at thirty in 1616, the same 
‘year as Shakespeare, 


Incoe.--It derived its name from the Fleet river, which 
can by the side of it. 

Sanpy.—Cromwell’s dofeat of the Scots under Leslie 
took place on 3rd Beptember, 1650 

Uscie Tom —Slaves were openly bought and sold in 
England up to the year 1772. 

Y orEIONER.—There is no place in England where you 
coulc obtain the informatioa. 

Auicta,—I' 
your request. 


-Milk is the most valuable of 


would be against rules to comply with 
Winirrep.—The mandoline ls constructed on the same 
principle as the vioiln. 


A. B. O.—Your only chance would be a diligent 
search at second-hand book shops. 

Miwra.—-A sim ple remedy for hiccough is a lump of 
Sugar saturated with vinegar. 

Rogatryp,—The involuntary blushing «rises simply 
from a native modesty of character. 

Onn ReEapER.~-You have to pay all the rates you 
note 

ApoLenos.—Apprentice blacksmiths are not taken 
into the navy ; only experienced workmen aro wauted. 


Roware.--We advise you to stick to your trade and 
develop your artistic taste in your leisure hours 

Nita — When the oven is too hot the temperature may 
be reduced by putting ip fc a pan oi cold water. 

A Constant Reapzr.— We have not the information 
by us 

Aw Op Sotprer.—Yes, write to the Registrar of 
Births and Deaths, Somerset House, London, who wili 

arnish you with the particulars required. 

In Wayt or Avvice.—It fs impossible for us to 
estimate the amount of capital you would require to 
work the business. 

Motiie.-—" Breathes there a man "—~is from the intro 
duction to one of the cantos of Scott's “ Lay of the Last 
Ministrei, 


Acore.—Wash {tin tepid water with melted soap in 
it and a little ammonia; it will require three waters of 


the erme kind. 

B. K.--It ia only men who joined the army prior to 
1800 who are evtitied to a pension under the conditions 
you name. 

\ Farnen.--All that is necessary to obtain the release 


af the young man is 
passage home. 

Inquirer.—A doctor fs not legally bound to attend 
any one when called upon; he does so in his own 
interest when he responds to the appeal. 


0 pay the £18 and the price of his 


inexerniencen.-—Tt is absolutely necessary thet you 
ehould hold broker’s licenae tf you are to deal in second- 
hand furniture, no matter where bought. 


Litrths Housrewirr.-—-Buraing whisky or brandy over 
2 plum pudding is out of fashion ; make a nice sauce 
with an egg in it, and pour it round in the dish 

M. T..--Tenant is not entitled to recover compensa 
tion for “ improvements” made upon property to suit 
himself, and without permission of the owner. 

Ont wr Trovsur.—See a doctor and let him inquire 

ory closely into all the facta ascertainable ; he might 
be ebie to put his finger upon some cause which is pot 
apparent to yor 

L. P.—The license you require is a pedlar'’s certificate 
vhtainable from the police, in the district where you 
iave resided for at ieast a month, at a cost of five 
shillings. 

Mas. G.—To purify water with alum, use two grains 
of alum to a gallon of water, Dissolve the alum ina 
little hot water, which Iet stand for forty-eight hours, 
aud then rack off, 











Panetore.—Rotton-stone and sweet oil, laid on and 


then rubbed off with a piece of flannelette, and finally 


volished with soft leather, is the very best thing you can 


| use for both purposes. 


Put.--The average dates (taking one year with 
another) are as follows :— Winter, 2ist December to 16th 
March ; spring to 21st June ; summer to 21st September; 
and autumn to 21st December. 

Lius.—If you feel at liberty to tell the young man 
the state of your mind, and he persists in reqcst, 
you bave no choice but to release him; and as you are 
not eighteen, it may be well for you in the end. 


_ Lxcrepucovs.—Only one marble statue of the humau 
figure with e hes is known. it is the sleeping 
ty one of the gems of the Vatican, and wes found 
in 1508. 

Perriexen.—White is not a colour, or to be more 
strictly precise it is a condition in which all colours are 
80 evenly balanced that none predominates, and the 
result is absolute absence of colour. 


Amanet.—Rub the pork over with plenty of salt and 
a little sugar mixed. Putitin a tub with salt tn the 
bottom. Turn and rub daily, or twice a day, for two or 
three weeks, then hang up to dry. 


LOST: MY BOY. 


Lost! I have lost him. 
Where did he go? 
btly I clasped him, 
ow could [ know 
Out of my dwelling 
He wovild d — 
Bven as | beld him 
Close to my lhieart | 


Lost! I have lost him, 
Somewhere between 
, Schoolhouse and college 
Last was he seon. 

Lips full of whistling, 
Ourl-tangled hair ; 
Lost! I have lost bim, 

Would I kuew where ! 


Lost! I have lost him, 
Cheater, my boy ! 

Picture book, story-book, 
Marble and toy, 


Useless they lie. 
Why should I care so much? 
others, tell why! 


Yes, he is gone from me; 
Left me no sign, 
Save that another 
Calls himself mine. 
Handsome aud strong of limb, 
Stately is he ; 
Koows at I do not; 
Who can it be? 


Face like the father's face, 
Kyes black as mine, 

Step full of manly grace, 
Voice masculine. 

Yes, but the gold of life 
Has one alloy ; 

Why does the mothor-heart 
Long for her boy ? 


Long for the mischievous 
Queer little chap, 
Ignorant, questioning, 
Held-tn my - 
Freshman, so tall and wise, 
Answer me this ; 
Where ts the little boy 
{ used to kias? 
J. M, 


Berry.— Bleaching in the sun or air is by far the best 
—blue is no good. If you cannot du that, then puta 
little liquid chloride of lime in cold water, and let them 
Vie in itall night. It will) make them quite white, 


C. K.-—Grape-shot is a combination of small shot put 
into a thick canvas bag and corded strongly together, so 
a8 to form a kind of cylinder whose diameter is equal to 
that of the ball adapted to the cannon. 


FasHionaByx.—Gauiy gowning is never in good taste. 
While conforming to the prevailing modes to a certain 
extent, you can so vary them as to make them in 
eaey with the complexion and appropriate to the 

gure. 


JutiaN.—Dragoman is an oriental worl signifying 
interpreter. The prime dragoman at Coustantinople, 
through whom the Sultan receives the communications 
of Christian ambassadors, is one of the moet important 
officers. 


Lya.—Wash it in two waters of tepid soap and water, 
then rinse it in clean cold water. Then mix one tea- 
spoonful of gum arable melted with two breakfast cups 
cald water and one dessert spoon vinegar. p > 
wring out, and fold, clap, and iren. 


Amairion.—Forward your MS., and in a note to the 
editor state your expectation to be paid if your contri- 
bution is inserted in his magazine. Should he publish 

our article it will of course, under these circumstances, 


' paid for. 





O.rve.—Penal servitude for life means, tu judicial 
sentences, detention for twenty-one —. Penal servi- 
tude for the term of 4 man’s natural life meansdetention 
until death, and good behaviour insures no remission of 
a portion of the sentence. 


Rese..tiovus.—We advise you to give every possible 
weight to your father’s wise ee eee and endeavour 


to conquer Mepewmy dette F pg ow Ty — 
If it te inamahie, your father be the first to at you 
The other line that you may shows disposition to 
‘ollow. 
Haroip.—In Scotland, as late as the sixteenth 
century, Licenses for du were granted by the Crown. 
In fact, it formed a source of revenue. Death in’a duel 
without license was mufder. The first attempt to 
repress dueling in England is said to have been made ip 
1713. 


Loratist.—Queen Victoria has now passed tho record 

of Henry IIL, who ato ae years Toe perme 

has reiga na sovereign 

save George Tit who ruled from October 25th, 1760, % 

January 29th, 1820, a period of fifty-nine years and 
ninety-seven days. 

P. P.—Rub the part on each side with 'W BORD ; 
then lay on a mixture of staroh in cold water very 
thick ; rub it well in, and expose to the aun and air till 
the stain is removed. If this is not the case, in two or 
three days rub that off and repeat the process, When 
dry, sprinkle with a ttle water. 


Mova.—There are certain je that are somewhat on 
the iridescent order, They we changing lights and 
shadows and some sea-green tints, T are many 
shades of green, s0me of them like the gray or silver 

m of waves. These colour suggestions are greenish, 
Coe the popular idea of green eyes. 

Warty.—The phrase, going tick, or as it sometime: 
runs, on tick, Lar origitated among the operatives, who 
received advances d the week in the shape of tin 
tickete or orders on certain shops, the amount of which 
was deducted on payment of their at the week's 
end. Thue ticket, or according to approved cant 
abbreviation tick, e equivalent to trust. 


Eryiz.—The Esquimanx, or Eskimos, are the most 
northerly of the American native tribes, oocup 
Greenland, Labrador, the shores of the Arctic Ocean, an 
the coast ou the Pacific down to the penisula of Alaska, 
and also a portion of the adjacent Asiatic coast. The 
name Fsquimaux, applied to them by the Algonquins, 
meana raw eateis. 


RecuLtar Reapes.—Use a cement or putty made of 
fine sand, litharge, plaster of Paris, and boiled linseed 
oil; make no more at a time than you are ready to deal 
with, say, in four hours’ time; the following are the 
proportions :—Equal weight of fine sand, shake through 
muslin, letharge, and plaster of Paris; enough boiled 
oil to muke o stiff paste. 


Unrutorep.—If you desire to foster the feeling for 
poetry by which you are animated, cultivate by study 
the laws of versification, the works of the best poets, 
observing carefully Low they constructed their poems, 
their general choice of subjects, and their mode of 
treating them, by practice, by pationce, and persever- 
ance. 

A. N.-—It ia true the colony is in an improving condi- 
tion, but it is not likely to receive from the neighbour- 
ing Australian colonies all the labour it cares about for 
some’ time to come; by sending one penny eatamp to 
Government Em te’ Information Office, $1, Broad- 
way, London, 8.W., you will get the ‘‘ New Zealand 
Handbook,” also latest trade reports from the colony, 
grativ 


Oxscre.—Beat the yolks of ten eggs very light ; then 
add a pound and @ quarter of fine sugar beaten and 
sifted ; wiek it well until you see it rise in bubbles, 
then add the whites of two eggs, well beaten, mix them 
well with the sugar and yolks, and put tn the rinds of 
three lemons grated. Shake in lightly three-quarters of 
a pound of flour, just before puttiog the cake into the 
oven. Bake it one hour. 


Lavra.—Bvil one pound of beef in two quarts of 
water until the essence ia completely extracted from 
the meat. Strain the beef from the broth, and add to 
the broth one teacupful of sago. Boil it gently for one 
hour, but do not let the sago become too soft. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs with about halfa cupful of cream, 
pour them into the soup-tureen, and then, by degrees, 
pour in the soup, stirring tt gently. 
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